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end of four years since the 
Twenty-first Amendment to the 
Constitution went into effect, re- 
pealing the Eighteenth (Prohibi- 
tion) Amendment. It is a good 
time to pause for some casting up 
of national accounts on this always 
vexatious question of alcohol con- 
trol. It is a question which has 
notoriously produced more emotional heat than calm 
judgment, and we cannot hope to settle anything by 
plunging in where angels fear to tread. But it is a 
problem that concerns us all—especially young 
people. 

The Prohibition Amendment was proposed in 1917 
and ratified in 1918-19 partly as a war measure, but 
the biggest force behind its adoption was the slowly 
growing conviction on the part of numerous mod- 
erate citizens that the liquor industry had for many 
years proved itself greedy, lawless, and contemptu- 
ous of social welfare. The Amendment was repealed 
in 1933 with record-breaking rapidity because that 
same large group of independent citizens had in a 
dozen years of the “noble experiment” been disillu- 
sioned over its effectiveness in the control of bever- 
age alcohol, and disgusted with both law enforcement 
officers and bootleggers. We are still looking for the 
ideal way. 

In the four years since repeal there have been new 
evidences that liquor is still a dragon that must be 
kept on leash. President Roosevelt said in his repeal 
proclamation: “I ask . .. whole-hearted cooperation 
... to the end that this return of individual freedom 
shall not be accompanied by the repugnant condi- 
tion that obtained prior to... the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and... since its adoption. Failure to do this 
honestly and courageously will be a living reproach 
to us all.” 
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Four Years of Repeal 
An Editorial 







Thirty-nine of the 48 states today have some form 
of state monopoly or control of liquor selling. Only 
two are bone-dry. These measures were set up in the 
hope of ending once for all the old-fashioned saloon 
and its excesses. But they are not working too well, 
Local licensees, tap-rooms. “grills,” and clubs have 
all too frequently sold liquor after hours, or to 
minors, and encouraged vice and gambling rackets, 
Drinking is not now so furtive and glamorous, nor 
is the liquor so poisonous, but it is probably wider 
spread among young people and women. A study by 
Harvard Medical School staff members at the Boston 
City Hespital indicates that alcoholism has increased 
in frequency and mortality since repeal. 

But perhaps more disquieting than all is the ad- 
mitted fact that automobile accidents due to drunken 
drivers are on the increase. Convictions for driving 
while intoxicated and revoking of drivers’ licenses 
in New York State have jumped 56 per cent in the 
past year, and more than one-fourth of fatal acci- 
dents are directly due to this cause. Public officials, 
automobile manufacturers, and the brewing and dis- 
tilling interests themselves have joined hands to 
promote educational campaigns against this menace. 
It is hard to have patience with people of any age 
who take the wheel of a car after several drinks. 
They are not only fools, they are murderers. 

All of this merely suggests that the abuse of alcohol 
may lead to another revulsion of public opinion. 
Most people object to forcible restrictions on their 
private conduct. Yet in these hectic days of nervous 
pressure and high-speed machine industry there is 
too much at stake for fuzzy minds, muscles, and 
morals to run wild. But the only kind of vuntrol that 
really counts is the kind that comes from within 
The fellow who has to rely on policemen and govern- 
ments to keep him sober is no good to himself or to 
anybody else. If we really want to solve the liquor 
problem, we’ll have to begin with ourselves. 
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VARMINTS 


By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


“Varmints” is a typical Rawlings story, done with sympathy and understanding and 

humor. We don’t recommend the grammar; we do recommend the local color and 

the author’s ability to set down an amusing incident in the lives of three people 
: like Quincey and Luty and Jim. 


HERE’S no woman in the 

State of Florida l.as got more 

patience with the varmint in 
a man than me. It’s in his blood, just 
like a woman has got a little snake 
and a mite of cat. 

I ain’t throwing off on my Will. 
Will Dover’s a good man and a gentle. 
It ain’t Will. It’s Jim Lee and Luty 
Higgenbotham. That pair... I 
understand them. I’ve done been 
understanding them since we was 
young uns, and I’ve had patience 
with them. 

My Will said yesterday, “Quincey, 
you been making the peace between 
them two all your lives. Nobody can’t 
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wider see how come you now to be so hard 
dy by on them.” rule 
3oston That’sit. That’s just it. They plumb 


wore out my patience. Men folks had 
ought to know such things. A man’ll 
seem like a person to a woman, year 
in, year out. She’ll put up and she’ll 
put up. Then one day he’ll do some- 
thing maybe no worse than what he’s 
been a-doing all his life. She’ll look 
at him. And without no warning he’ll 
look like a varmint. That day come 
to me with Jim and Luty. It come 
on account of that blasted mule they 
owned together. And I say they got 
no good right to crawl me for what 
I wrote and the Bugle printed it. 

Jim Lee and Luty Higgenbotham 
—why, them two had never ought to 
have begun to own no mule together. 
Let alone no such mule as that un, 
that’d raise aggravation amongst the 
angels. Jim and Luty always was 
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pinion. like pure game-cocks for mixing it. 
n their They begun it forty year gone, when 
ervous they was two little old shirt-tail boys 


going to the Oak Bluff school to- 
gether, and me a little old gal young 
un with a red knitted petticoat. 


here is 
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rol that I remember oncet the three of us 
within. eased off from school and went fish- 
sovern- ing in Cross Creek. In them days the 


bream in the creek was right smart 
plentiful. Jim looked over at Luty’s 
string of bream and he said, “You 
putting my bream on your string?” 

Luty’s easy-going, most ways, as 
a hound dog at noon in August. He’s 
a little round feller with brown eyes, 
looked just the same then as now, 
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He said, “No, I ain’t putting your 


Jim had one of his ornery fits on. 
He said, “I ain’t going to go fishing 
with nobody that puts my fish on his 
string.” 

Now if Luty had of spoke humble 
one more time, Jim would likely have 
shut up. But that’s it. Neither one 
ain’t never waited for t’other to 






















































speak humble one more time. So what 


did Luty do? He takened Jim’s string 
of bream and he takened hissen and 
he turned them both upside down 
over the side of the rowboat, and the 
bream all swum off to where they’d 
come from. Luty rolled up his little 
old raggedy breeches and he stepped 
outen the rowboat, waist - deep 
amongst the lily-pads and the water- 
moccasins, and he waded back to 
shore. And that’s the pair that 
growed up to try to own a mule to- 
gether. 

Oak Bluff don’t entirely agree on 
just exactly how Jim and Luty did 
grow up. Jim’s daddy owned the 
general store and a row of shanties 
in the quarters. Jim growed up mean 
and close-fisted and now he owns the 
store and the whole mess of shanties 
and ain’t nary son of Ham in the 
county ain’t always in debt to him, 
on account of him keeping the books 
hisself. When he got to be buggy- 
riding size, he got hisself married. 
His daddy was still alive and holding 
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tight to what he had, so Jim seed to 
it he married him a gal had a nice 
little farm. And that’s how come him 
to grow up to need a mule along 
about when he was twenty-one. 

Now the way Luty growed up, 
some say the Lord done a pore job 
of raising him, for there wasn’t no- 
body else to blame. He was an or- 
phan and all he ever had to his name 
was his daddy’s rowboat and a dozen 
fish-traps and a wore-out seine. Un- 
til he was a growed man, he never 
had no more shoes than a yard-dog. 
He fished along a little and he ketched 
alligators. He made a good haul of 
fish one time and he bought ten acres 
of land that joined up behind me and 
Will. He planted it to sugar-cane and 
he rigged up a piece of a mill and set 
up a syrup-kettle. And that’s how 
come him to need a mule for the cane- 
grinding. 

I was passing Perry’s sink-hole 
the very October day, twenty-eight 
year ago, when they traded. Old Man 
Perry had a small kind of a mule on 
a haiter. Jim and Luty was standing 
thoughtful, just looking at the mule, 
the way men do when they’re trad- 
ing. Right then, it was only Jim was 
trading. Luty wasn’t into it. 

Old man Perry called out to me, 
“Quincey, what’d you say to a feller 
won’t offer but thirty dollars for a 
fine young mule?” 

Jim said, ‘“What’d you say to a 
feller asks fifty, and the mule not 
much more’n a colt, has never been 
broke nor worked?” 

In them days I hadn’t learned to 
keep my mouth shut. I said, “I reckon 
fifty ain’t too much for him.” 

Jim spit one way and Old Man 
Perry t’other, and Luty grinned. 

“Looky here, Luty,” he said. “You 











“It’s rum,” Jim hollered. “You’ve been giving him rum!” 
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got you a fine stand o* cane, and frost 
due on it, and no horse nor mule to 
grind it. Now my crops is all spring 
crops. You and me are good friends, 
the way we always been, what say 
we buy this mule together?” 

“Well,” said Luty, “the way we 
always been friends, I don’t know as 
buying no mule together has got too 
much sense to it.” 

I said, “You mighty right. You 
can’t throw a mule in the Creek when 
you get put out at each other.” 

“Quincey,” said Jim, “if you don’t 
shut your mouth x 

About that time the mule hoisted 
up his ears and wrinkled his nose. He 
pulled loose from Old Man Perry and 
walked over to Luty. Luty had him a 
plug of tobaccy and he just shaved 
hisself off a nice thin sliver. The mule 
reached out his tongue and wrapped 
it around the sliver. He stepped back, 
closed his eyes, and went to chewing. 

“Well, I'll be dogged,” said Luty. 
“T’ll just be dogged.” 

Old Man Perry begun to jump up 
and down. } 

“That don’t mean nothing,” he 
said, “he’s normal.” 

“He ain’t normal,” I said. “I'll bet 
he’s a stump-sucker.” 

“He’s a May mule and he'll waller 
in the water,” Old Man Perry said, 
“but if he’s a stump-sucker, all I got 
to say is I ain’t never seed him suck 
no stumps nor posts.” 

“T’ll bet you’re obliged to turn your 
back in mighty big of a hurry,” I said. 

Luty walked on over to the mule 
and pared him off another shaving of 
tobaccy. The mule takened it and 
kind of muzzled him and went to 
chewing again. 

“T’ll be dogged,” Luty said. 

“J’ll take thirty dollars,’”’ Old Man 
Perry said, getting nervous. 

“Don’t you trade, fellers,” I said to 
Jim and Luty. “The mule’s peculiar, 
and you-all are peculiar. Don’t go 
adding no fat to no bonfire.” 

They paid me no more mind than 
the wind a-blowing. 

“T got fifteen dollars cash-money,” 
Luty said. 

“T got fifteen,” Jim said. 

All two of them fished it outen 
their pants pockets. Old Man Perry 
takened it like a bream taking a 
earthworm. He dropped the halter 
over a myrtle bush and he headed it 
for home before they could change 
their minds. Jim and Luty stood a 
minute, looking pleased with their- 
selves. 

“Well, you’re bogged up now,” I 
said. 

“T expect you to feed him till 
spring,” Jim said to Luty. 

“T’ll feed him,” Luty said. “I sort 
of aim to enjoy his company as much 
as his work.” 

“What’s that fuss,” I said. 





It was the mule. He had a grip with 
his teeth on a lighter’d stump and he 
was sucking at it until you’d think 
he’d por the breath outen his body. 

“The blasted thing’s a stump- 
sucker, all right,” I said. 

Nothing ever takened to a new life 
the way that no account mule 
takened to cane-grinding. All the 
week I could hear the rusty gears in 
Luty’s cane-mill creaking like a 
whooping-crane. Right from the be- 
ginning the grinding just suited that 
mule. Walking slowlike around and 
around, nothing to do, no plow to 
pull, just walking in a easy circle 
like a buzzard wheeling. Now and 
again snatching hisself a stalk of 
sugar-cane to chew on. Figuring, 
“‘Ain’t life pleasant?” 

I went on over to Luty’s one day 
when he was setting on his stoop. 
The gyp was sleeping, and the mule 
was scratching hisself against a post, 
and I set down amongst them. 

“Luty,” I said, “what on earth’s 
different about that blasted mule?” 

‘“He’s a mite sway-backed,” Luty 
said. 

“T said, ‘“‘“A mort of mules is sway- 
backed. Look at him,’ I said. ‘“Look 
at that trick he’s got. Resting on 
three legs and tucking t’other leg 
under him. Like as if he used that leg 
the most. The left front un.” 

“He do use it the most,” Luty said, 
and the mule went to pawing the 
sand. “He craves tobaccy. He uses 
that leg to paw the sand when he 
wants a chew.” Luty got up from the 
stoop and pared off a shaving, and 
the mule went to chewing. “Or,” said 
Luty, “a pinch of snuff will do him if 
no tobaccy ain’t handy.” 

“Luty,” I said, “the creetur ain’t 
natural.” 

The mule looked at me then. Iffen 
you’ll notice, most animals don’t look 
much at persons. But this mule 
looked at me, and I knowed I was 
done looked at. Then he looked off 
again, chewing vigorous. He’d done 
forgot me, studying on whatever ’tis 
mules studies on. Then it come to 
me. He was knowing. That was it. 
He was knowing. He had a human 
kind of a look, blast if he didn’t. And 
it was Luty hisself he looked like. 
He looked like Luty more’n most 
persons could of done. Pot-bellied 
and low-coupled and big-eyed and 
easy-going, and biggety, too. And 
chewing his tobaccy and looking at 
you side-ways. I’ll swear. 

Spring come. The yellow jessamine 
had done quit blooming. I’d done cut 
back my petunia plants. Jim come 
to the house, and it about dusk-dark. 

“T’m on my way to Luty’s,” he said, 
“to carry home my mule for my 
spring planting.” 

“T’ll walk on over with you,” I said, 
“and carry him a mess of greens.” 


So me and Jim walked on over to 
Luty’s. 

“Well,” Jim said, “I’ve done come 
to carry home my mule.” 

“My mule ain’t to home right 
now,” Luty said, “iffen that’s the 
mule you’re speaking about.” 

“Well, our mule,” Jim said. Then 
he rared up and hollered, “Why ain’t 
he to home? Iffen you’ve done gone 
and rented him out i 

“He ain’t rented,” Luty said. “He’s 
restless.” 

“Well,” Jim said to Luty, “go ketch 
him.” 

“I wouldn’t know where to go to,” 
Luty said. 

“It’s four good mile to my place, 
Luty Higgenbotham. You should of 
had him in the lot. I can’t traipse 
back and to, waiting and waiting all 
the time for no mule to get on-rest- 
less.” 

“Spend the night, Jim,” Luty of- 
fered. “I got a extry bed in the south 
room off the blow-way. Snort’ll ease 
in during the night, I’m satisfied.” 

“Well,” Jim said, reluctant, “my 
wife’ll quarrel, but I’d leifer hear 
her quarrel tomorrow than walk 
eight mile tonight. ‘Snort’?” he 
asked, “How come you call him 
‘Snort’?”’ 

“He answers to it.” 

“It’s a queer name,” Jim said. 

The next thing I knowed, it was 
day. I was in the kitchen cooking 
breakfast. I heard the gate click, and 
there was Jim leading the mule into 
the yard. 

I called, “Come get you some 
breakfast, Jim, afore you _ rides 
away.” 

He come into the kitchen, and 
where the light from the lamp fell 
on his face, I seed he had a lump on 
his forehead like a turkey egg. 

“You see that?” he said, pointing 
to the lump. “Luty and that mule be- 
tween them nigh onto kilt me, along 
toward day.” 

“Have some grits while you're 
talking,” I said. “They’re soft and 
soothing.” 

“Quincey,” he told me, swallowing 
grits, “I should of knowed better 
than to stay the night. I goes to sleep 
in the room on the south side of the 
blow-way, just as trusting as a baby. 
I had me the door shut, but I was 
sleeping a mite light, it being Luty’s 
house. Along about after midnight I 
hears a ‘Pip-pip!’ on the floor of the 
blow-way, and then, ‘Bam!’ and my 
door flies open. I gets up and strikes 
a match and looks down the blow- 
way, and there’s nary a thing in sight 
I figures I was maybe dreaming andl 
shuts the door — it don’t latch too 
good—and I goes back to sleep. Two- 
three hours later, I hears ‘Pip-pip? 
on the blow-way and, ‘Bam!’ the door 
comes open again. 
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“T says to myself, ‘Luty’s maybe 
pranking.’ But nobody ain’t going to 
Bam my door open in the middle of 
the night without me objecting. So I 
gets up and I draws a chair up close 
to the door and shuts it and I sets 
there. I must of drowsed off, just at 
daybreak. The next thing I knows, 
that blasted door Bams open and 
knocks me that dead to where I 
couldn’t of told a house-cat from 
my grandmammy. I staggers out 
when I comes to my senses, and 
there’s Luty setting on the stoop 
feeding that tormented mule plug 
tobaccy. 

“Who done Bammed my door 
open and knocked me senseless?’ I 
said. 

“T’ll swear, Quincy, I don’t know 
how come me to keep from laying 
out the pair of them. 

“ ‘Must of been Snort,’ Luty says, 
‘kicking the door open. Don’t he trot 
acrost the blow-way delicate? I for- 
got to tell you last night, he don’t 
like no doors left closed agin him.’ ” 

“You pore feller,’ I said. “Of 
course you can’t be bothered owning 
no such creetur along with Luty— 
you just buy Luty’s share offen him.” 

“Quincey,” he said, “not at no 
price — not at none — Luty won’t 
sell.” 

“Then sell Luty your share,” I 
said. “Be done with the torment.” 

Jim narrered his eyes and he 
scrooched his mouth. 

“He won’t offer but ten dollars, 
and I’ll not take less than the mule’s 
wuth, not if I’m tormented until 
Kingdom Come.” 

“Merciful jaybird!” I said. “If all 
two of you aim to be more mulified 
than the mule, it’s birds of a 
feather.” 

And you know what happened. 
Jim put the mule to the plow. He 
lined up his first furrow. He said, 
“Giddap, Snort!” And what did 
Snort do? He set off as brisk as a gal 
in her first silk petticoat. But instead 
of going straight ahead, the way a 
plow mule belongs to go, he curved 
to the right and he made him a sweep 
and he curved to the left and dogged 
if he didn’t make the purtiest circle 
in Jim’s cornfield you’d hope to make 
for the circle pattern in a patch- 
work quilt. Jim’s wife said he like to 
lost his salvation, cussing, he was 
that put out about it. 

It takened Jim a month to get 
Snort to where he’d plow a furrow 
without sashaying like a square 
dancer. And when he got him to 
where he’d plow straight, he’d stop 
anywheres and paw the sand with 
his left front hoof, wanting tobaccy. 
I didn’t blame Jim one mite for be- 
Ing short of patience, I sided with 
Jim all that summer. For the blasted 
mule’d get lonesome for Luty and 
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he’d farm t’other side of town and 
he’d hit it through Oak Bluff and 
he’d come cutting acrost my yard 
and my petunias and Bam epen my 
back gate and head through my 
sweet potatoes and into Luty’s cane- 
field and up to the stoop where Luty 
was generally sitting, expecting him. 

And you know what happened 
that sure enough fixed things? This 
is what done happened. I seed it and 
I’ll bear witness, for I went with Jim 
when he follered Snort to Luty’s. 

There set Luty on the stoop, and 
there set his rum jug. And there 
stood Snort, so wobbly on them short 
legs he couldn’t scarcely stand. His 
eyes was closed. Swinging above his 
nose on a wire hung from the porch 
roof was a baby’s nursing bottle. It 
was upside down and it was empty. 
Snort opened one eye. He looked at 
Jim and he looked at me, purely 
cock-eyed. Then he closed that eye 
again. Jim run and snatched down 
the bottle and he smelt of it. And 
him voting Temperance... . 

“It’s rum!” he hollered. ““You been 
giving him rum!” 

“He’d ruther of had cane-skim- 
mings,” Luty said, ‘‘but I was out.” 

Merciful jaybird! I never seed a 
man go as wild as Jim Lee. 

“That’s why the creetur slips off!’ 
he squalled. ‘“‘That’s why he don’t act 
like no decent mule belongs to act! 
You’ve done corrupted him! You’ve 
takened a pore beast along your evil 
way!” 

‘Don’t think hard of me, Jim,” 
Luty said. “I just found out the pore 
old feller’s tastes by accident. The 
first fall we takened up together, I 
ketched him with his head in the 
barrel of buck. He was some kind 
of enjoying hisself. I drove him 


off, but he’d hang around and he’d 
hang around. ‘Wait,’ I tells him. 
‘Wait till I runs the skimmings 
through the still.’ I no more dreamed 
he’d care for the rum—but I don’t 
break no promises, not even to a 
creetur. So when I’d done run the 
buck through the still, I give him a 
snort, and Jim, I’ll swear, his grati- 
tude was pitiful.” 

“You heathen mule-corrupter, 
that’s how come you to call him 
‘Snort.’ How dast you even admit to 
mr 

“Now, Jim,” Luty said, mild as a 
May day, and Snort dropped his ears, 
not wishing to hear the conversation. 
“T’m surprised to hear you talk so 
harsh and all, you with a loving wife 
and family. Jim, ain’t it never oc- 
curred to you I’m doing this pore 
feller a kindness? Iffen you'll just 
study on it a mite, it’ll come to you.” 

It don’t make sense for no two men 
to quarrel twenty-eight year over no 
mule. If ’twas over a woman, that’d 
make little sense enough. But that— 
that droop - eared, sway - backed, 
wise-looking, tobaccy - chewing 
Snort—that just don’t make sense. 
I'll not admit to one scrap of dishonor 
for what I done. It was a month ago, 
come Monday. And what I done, 
come about like this. 

Luty had him a fine stand of sugar- 
cane this fall. He was the last person 
in the county to grind. He invited all 
Oak Bluff to come to his last night of 
cane - grinding and syrup - boiling 
and make a frolic of it. 

“It’s a pity to leave out Jim Lee,” 
I said to him, feeling mighty smart. 
“Ain’t it about time you two was 
neighboring, more’n just to fetch 
that old mule back and to?” 

“T can bear his snout in my cane- 
juice if he can,” Luty said. 

So I said to Jim, ‘“Luty’s takened 
the greatest notion you should come 
to syrup-boiling. You-all ain’t get- 
ting no younger, and that mule that’s 
stood between you ain’t getting no 
younger. Somebody’s due to feel 
shame too late.” 

“That’s right, Quincey,” he said, 
“but it wasn’t me has been on-rea- 
sonable.” 

‘Merciful jaybird!” I said, “can it 
be I’ve listened to that for forty 
year? Come go with me and make 
Luty to feel good.” 

“T’ll come,” he said. “Can’t be his 
cane-juice is poison.” 

Luty was pouring the last bucket 
of cane-juice into the syrup kettle 
when we got there. 

“Look who’s here,” he said, “old 
Quincey, light as thistledown. And 
pore little old Will...” 

“Oh, I make out,” Will said, laugh- 
ing. 

“And here’s Jim,” I said. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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GROUP of tennis fans sat in a 

A room in Alexandra Palace, 

London, last summer watch- 

ing a tennis match that was being 

played 12 miles away on the famous 
courts at Wimbledon. 

It was television — perhaps the 
clearest and most successful public 
demonstration of it that has been 
made up to this time. The match was 
between Donald Budge and Frank 
Parker, the American stars. A re- 
porter who saw the telecast (as a 
television broadcast is called) de- 
scribed it: 

“I saw it played on a television 
screen, eight inches by ten, in a room 
in Alexandra Palace, twelve miles 
from Wimbledon. It was a cloudy 
day, but the little miracle came off 
beautifully. Budge, the size of your 
index finger, against Parker, the size 
of your little finger, wielding match- 
stem racquets hitting a speck of 
white. You could hear the impact of 
the racquets, the judge’s droning 
count, and the barking of the lines- 
men. You could see the tiny heads 
of the spectators, moving in unison, 
following the flight of the pin-head 
ball. Sometimes the server was 
shown, close up, but mostly you saw 
the whole court, no larger than a 
desk blotter. It was like watching a 
photograph in an album come to 
life.” 

From this it would seem that tele- 
vision has at last rounded that cor- 
ner around which our newspapers 
have so long been. telling us it has 
been waiting. But does this mean 
that television receiving sets are 


Antenna of Television Station W2XBS 
perched atop the Empire State Building. 


soon to be a common sight in every 
average American home? 

Many facts indicate that television 
isn’t yet advancing quite so fast as 
all that. The scientific problems of 
television are being solved rapidly. 
But the financial and marketing 
preblems of making this new miracle 
available to all still remains a gigan- 
tic obstacle to widespread use. 


Nothing to See 

Italian-made television receiving 
sets are priced as high as $500. In 
England the lowest priced set is 
about $250. No sets are yet made in 
the United States. 

But supposing you could buy one 
for, say $200. You would be foolish to 
do it now—unless you lived within a 
radius of 50 miles of New York City 
or Philadelphia—because you would 
have nothing to look at. Only from 
New York and Philadelphia is televi- 
sion being sent out by experimental 
stations. And one of the limitations 
of television at present is that it can- 


the illusion of motion on the receiv- 
ing screen. 

At the receiving end, the television 
set picks up the impulses just as your 
radio does, but it is also equipped to 
change them back into pictures. 

The image, when projected on the 
screen, consists of these thousands 
and thousands of tiny dots, but when 
in their proper relation to each other 
and in motion, they look like a whole, 
unbroken picture. Television can 
send out 11,600,000 impulses (which 
become photographic dots) each 
minute! 

Most radio broadcasts are sent 
through the air over long waves. Po- 
lice broadcasts and foreign programs 
usually come over short waves. 


**Coast-to-Coast” ? 
Television needs ultra-short (very 
short) waves, for only the ultra- 
short waves can carry such a great 
number of impulses. These ultra- 
short waves travel less than 50 miles. 
How, then, can telecasts ever be sent 

all over the United States? 
Some scientists say ‘‘Use telephone 
wires.” In scientific laboratories, in- 


TELEVISION 


“Just Around the Corner’’? 


By Bruce Rogers 


not be sent further than 50 miles. The 
ultra-short waves used in television 
go in straight lines. The horizon is 
their limit. 

Experimenters have found several 
ways of sending pictures through the 
air, but the basic principle of all 
methods is the same: A special kind 
of camera, using a vacuum tube 
called an “‘iconoscope,” projects the 
pictures on a sensitized plate. Im- 
mediately the picture is changed 
from one of “light values” into one of 
electrical impulses. The photo-elec- 
tric cell (“electric eye’’) makes this 
possible. 


Ultra-Short Waves 

An explanation of how this is used 
to send photographs over telegraph 
and telephone wires appeared in the 
November 6 issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic. A tiny beam of electrons “scans” 
or traces the picture which has been 
projected on a sensitized plate con- 
sisting of thousands of photo-electric 
cells, and breaks it up into about 
200,000 tiny parts. Each of these tiny 
“photographic tone” parts becomes 
an electrical impulse that is sent out 
over ultra-short waves by the radio 
transmitte:. Each picture is scanned 
in one-thirtieth of a second to give 


ventors are working on this problem. 
They have succeeded in relaying 
telecasts over the ‘coaxial cable” 
used by the telephone companies. 

This is a hollow lead pipe % inch 
in diameter. Through this pipe run 
two copper rods about the size of a 
lead pencil, each wound with fine 
copper wire. Around the rods are 
eight insulated telephone wires. 

The coaxial cable will carry all the 
impulses which television needs. 
One of these “television pipes” now 
runs between New York and Phila- 
delphia and is being used for testing. 

When our television fan gets his 
set what will he see? Will he get his 
money’s worth out of the programs? 
Will he enjoy television after the 
newness wears off? Will he want to 
watch a television program every 
night? These are all questions the 
public and the radio people are ask- 
ing. 

Seeking answers to these ques- 
tions, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has established a program de- 
partment for television. Head of this 
department is Gilbert Seldes, well- 
known writer and critic. He is trying 
to work out programs to be used 
when receiving sets are finally put on 
sale in this country. 
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At first, Mr. Seldes thinks, tne 
iovelty of television wil} attract 
nany people. But that will soon wear 
)ff. He is making plans for programs 
hat will be as entertaining and pop- 
ular as today’s movies and radio 
broadcasts. 


Television “Ifs” 


Here are some more questions that 
are puzzling people about television: 
If people will be able to see and hear 
plays and music over their television 
sets, will they want to go to the 
movies? 

And if they don’t still want to 
spend money for movies what will 
become of the huge sums now in- 
vested in the motion picture indus- 
try? Will Hollywood producers take 
over the preparation and staging of 
television broadcasts? And if they 
do, doesn’t this threaten with ruin 
the thousands of movie theatres 
throughout the country? 

So that is where the financial and 
marketing problems come marching 
in. Television entertainment will be 
far more costly than radio and the 
neat questions arises: Who will pay 
the bill? Advertisers support radio 
in the United States. They pay for 
“time’”’ on the air during which en- 
tertainment is broadcast. They do 
this so that during their sponsored 
“time” they may have the privilege 
of devoting a small (?) portion of it 
to broadcasting a commercial mes- 
sage, or advertising “plug” for the 
product sold by the company making 
the entertainment possible. 


Most European countries have an 
entirely different system for paying 
for radio entertainment. They do not 
depend on advertisers to pay the ma- 
jor costs of program production and 
provide a profit for the broadcasting 
companies beside. In England, for 
instance, they have no advertising 
over the air. People who own radio 
sets pay a tax to the government and 
the government uses the money to 
put on broadcasts. 

But present studies of television’s 
costs indicate that the question can- 
not be solved by either the American 
or the English radio systems. If we 
assume that it will become Holly- 
wood’s task to provide television en- 
tertainment, we are at once face to 
face with the fact that it costs much 
more to provide an hour’s entertain- 
ment for the screen than it does to 
provide an hour’s entertainment for 
the radio. 

Roughly, the average cost, for 
making an hour’s motion picture is 
around $120,000. By comparison, 60 
minutes of broadcasting costs only 
about $2,500. So you can see that 
even if advertisers wanted to “spon- 
sor’’ telecasts, the cost would be pro- 
hibitive if existing costs were to pre- 
vail. 

And even if there were as many 
television receiving sets in Ameri- 
can homes as there are now radio 
sets, what assurance would the ad- 
vertiser have that the receiving au- 
dience would be willing to look at a 
lot of advertising? Most people ob- 
ject even now to screen advertise- 


NBC Photo 


A television star is born. Here you see Miss Patience of Television reporting 
for work before the Iconoscope camera in NBC’s television studio. The man 
at the right is not holding a watch to the lady’s ear. He’s using a light meter to 
measure the amount of illumination on her imperturbable face. In the fore- 
ground, the apparatus that takes the television picture, and overall, an atmos- 
phere of greatly increased interest in science. After all, beauty in a black satin 

thing suit doesn’t go unnoticed, even by serious-minded engineers. They’re 
already calling Miss Patience “Pat.” Miss Patience has a virtue which most 
modern beauties lack; she isn’t blessed with the gift of gab. She’s a dummy. 
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ments at the movies. And newspa- 
per radio editors are constantly be- 
ing deluged with complaints from 
radio fans about too much advertis- 
ing over the air. 


Television in the Sky 


But all of these questions concern 
only program and transmitting sides 
of the question. What about the 
problem of developing a television 
audience? In other words, how are 
television sets to be sold even after 
they are being widely manufac- 
tured? Obviously, the success of the 
whole enterprise depends upon mak- 
ing receiving sets available to the 
general public at prices that are 
something less than sky-high. 

Present estimates of the costs of 
sets vary. The figure ranges from 


NBC Photo 


Here is the latest picture of American 
television. The image of Betty Goodwin, 
NBC television announcer, appearing at 
the end of a great tube, is drawn in 441 
lines by f& stream of electrons beating 
against a fluorescent screen. Here the 
millions of electrical impulses trans- 
mitted from the National Broadcasting 
Company’s television station in the Em- 
pire State Tower, New York City (see 
opposite page), are transformed into the 
lights and shadows that compose the 
moving image. NBC, using the icono- 
scope and kinescope of RCA television. 
covers a radius of nearly fifty miles in the 
New York vicinity. These experiments in 
television are the most intensive yet un- 
dertaken anywhere in the United States. 


$250 to $500 There is a small sale of 
sets at these prices in Europe. Before 
sets at such prices can be generally 
introduced in this country, many 
problems must be solved. 

What is to become of present ra- 
dio sets, not only those that are 
stocked in retail stores and manufac- 
turing plants, but all those that are 
now in use in American homes? Can 
the American market absorb, can the 
American public “consume’”’ televi- 
sion apparatus on anything like the 
broad scale that radio sets were pur- 
chased during the 1920’s? These, 
rather than the mechanical prob- 
lems of transmission, are the factors 
which today are retarding and hold- 
ing back the television era. 







































“ PEAKING of opera- 
S tions,’’ remarks 
Romeo to Juliet, as 
they pause for refresh- 
ments at the Gridiron Ball, 
“T’d like to straighten Doll 
Tearsheet’s nose, so she can 
see over it. Did you notice 
what happened when John 
Gaunt cut-in? She sudden- 
ly felt faint, but the minute 
John left to get her a cup 
of punch, she danced off 
with Duke Norfolk. Poor 
John was left holding the 
punch — which he should 
have handed her on the , 
nose.” 

“Well, you needn’t fly 
into an oratorical rage,” 
says Julie soothing the 
troubled waters with words 
of wisdom, “she only hit 
Verona High last month, 
and, because she bumped 
into the Snob sisters during 
the first week, she thinks 
the world is bordered by 
their little fence. She’ll find 
out either that there are 
greener fields beyond, or 
that it isn’t much fun to be penned 
in with pigs.” 

Doll and her dimples have yet to 
learn the evils of the Snob system, 
it seems; but there will come a time 
when she'll either have to change the 
shape of her nose or else the corners 
of her mouth will begin to turn 
down. Because she’s a blonde vision 
and a new face, she may be a star in 
the Snob sphere for the space of a 
moon, but sooner than later; she’ll go 
into eclipse. 


Lost: Horizon 


The popularity winners who click 
are not the ones who clique. The 
turned-up noses of the clique artists 
make them pitifully near-sighted. 
They only know what “Susie says” 
and “Sammy does’; they think their 
families and friends rule the world 
and all that’s in it; they make fun of 
people who know more than they do; 
they laugh at the wrong things be- 
cause they understand only one sense 
of humor; they upturn their noses 
and spite their faces. 

Take the Snob sisters, for good in- 
stance. Because they had a Park 
Drive duplex for a home, a maroon 
roadster for a run-about, and a bank 
president for a father, they found it 
easy to build their honeycomb on 
the school lot. There were plenty of 
drones and female workers ready to 
swarm around the queen bees and to 
offer honeyed phrases in return for 
the privilege of buzzing around the 
Park Drive bee-hive and flitting 
about in the roadster. But they were 
so busy making their own honey 


BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


By Gay Head 


XIX. Clique-Clique and Quack-Quack 





Poor Polly Peaseblossom is holding down a lonely corner 
of the lunch table, while the Snob Sisters’ gang giggle over 
“Same sweater—same skirt.” 


that they blocked the entrance to the 
hive. They refused to associate with 
Jimmy Mustardseed because he lived 
on the other side of the railroad 
tracks; they scorned Polly Pease- 
blossom because she had “a sweat- 
er and skirt: complex,’ and never 
wore anything else to school; they 
spurned Caroline Cobweb because 
somebody said her house looked like 
a shack and the piano was in the din- 
ing room. 

But now their sneers have found 
them out, and they wish they had 
not been so short-sighted. Jimmy’s 
place of living has nothing to do with 
his position in school life and he is 
slated for Senior president. Besides, 
he is developing into the head of the 
class in mechanical engineering, and 
some day, may manage the railroad 


mother of Polly’s invention 
of two sweaters and two 
skirts in alternate combi- 
nations equalling a com- 
plete school-girl’s ward- 
robe, and her fashion de- 
signs won first place in the 


tracks and all that runs on 
them. Necessity was the 
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spring style show. The Cob- mat 
web’s shack has blossomed ject 
into the favorite meeting prov 
place and the piano in the the 
dining room assures the It 
crowd of freedom of voice mar 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cobweb is de 
of peace and reasonable nu 
quiet in the living room. stor, 
Much better than having Witl 
old man Snob shouting he’s fam: 
“going to throw the baby Hale 
grand in the dump heap if vine 
those hyenas don’t stop ed tc 
swinging on the chande- The 
liers. 
In 
He Who Snickers men 
No, the Snob system at F 
breaks down, because the rivel 
world is safer for democ- _ 
u 


racy than for plutocracy, 
and the people outside that old gang 
of yours aren’t going to sit around 
and wait for you to wake up and live. 
Keep your eyes open and see more 
than three pairs of feet in front of 
you. Your crowd may be tops in do- 
ing the shag, but you’ll never learn 
a new hop from practicing the same 
old rhythm. You may be as old-fash- 
ioned as the one-step, if you dance 
with the same people all the time. 
Be warned by the case of Launce- 
lot Gobb, who fell in with a gang of 
lady-killers and neglected to use his 
head while he was studying the way 
to a girl’s heart. He learned to shoot 
a‘line, but when he was ready to 
stage the hold-up, they all laughed at 
his antics. That was old stuff to them, 








to do something—quick. 


can we promise to publish every letter received. 


your letters should be made of. 












and the fashion had changed over- es 

(Concluded on page 37) see o1 
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More “‘Boy Dates Girl’! Ge 

ETTERS have been flying hither, thick and fast, begging for just that—‘more of the 
Boy Dates Girl.” So the editors of Scholastic put their heads together and decided No. 

: and } 

That certain something is this. Every other week—when a Boy Dates Girl article he is 
does not appear—Scholastic will publish a selected group of letters on the subject thing 
of manners, appearance, dress, or any other problems which concern Boy dating Unite 
Girl, or vice versa, along with comments and answers to specific questions by Gay lan fli 
Head. Understand, no letters will be answered personally outside this column. Nor “Dar 
may ! 

This Boy Dates Girl settoo is not a letter-writing contest. Much less an “Advice lh 

to the Lovesick” column. If Juliet fails to swoon at the sight of you, don’t ask Gay The 
Head why. Ask Juliet. But if you would like to know what sort of a Christmas offer- fulfill 
ing to make to her, what to wear to the Home-from-College boys New Year’s Eve f 5 
dance, or how to bear up under the strain of a “Big Sister” menace, that’s the stuff bla hi 
cec 

If you would like to air out some of your opinions, which differ from Gay Head’s, capt 

¢ 


have no fear. Take a deep breath, count ten, and let yourself go! 
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ture. By brevity it is ear- 
marked ‘‘a short subject;” by sub- 
ject matter and excellence of 
production it is a motion picture of 
the first order. 

It is not easy to tell the story of a 
man’s life in a full-length picture; it 
is doubly difficult to follow the con- 
tinuity and catch the spirit of such a 
story in two reels. But The Man 
Without a Country, taken from the 
famous novel by Edward Everett 
Hale, tells the complete and con- 
vincing story of a man’s life devot- 
ed to a lesson in patriotism. 


HE MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY is a two-reel pic- 


The Film Story 


In 1805 Colonel Morgan’s regi- 
ment of the U. S. army is encamped 
at Fort Adams on the Mississippi 
river. One of the brightest lieuten- 
ants in the regiment is Philip Nolan. 
But Nolan falls under the influence 


He spends the rest of his life be- 
ing transferred from boat to boat, 
before they land. He receives no 
mail, reads no books which mention 
the United States, and the men on 
the boats are under strict orders not 
to speak of their native land in his 
presence. On one occasion he joins a 
group on deck, reading aloud to each 
other. They ask Nolan to read a pas- 
sage, and, unknowingly, he turns to 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’”’ But he cannot complete 
the reading, so overcome is he by the 
patriotic feeling of the lines. 

Meanwhile Marion Morgan spends 
her life trying to obtain a pardon for 
Nolan. President Abraham Lincoln 
finally grants the pardon, but by the 
time word reaches him, Marion dies. 

Nolan, dying too, has learned the 
great lesson. Upon his death these 
words, to be used as his epitaph, are 
found inscribed in his Bible: ‘“He 
loved his country as no man has loved 


“THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


Edward Everett Hale’s Classic Novel of Patriotism in a Movie ‘“‘Short’’ 


tion, but fiction which, in the deepest 
sense, is true. Love of one’s native 
soil is universal in the heart of man, 
and this story has served to vivify a 
sense of patriotism in the hearts of 
its many readers. 


Historical Background 


Although the story of Philip No- 
lan is lacking in factual basis, the 
background of Aaron Burr’s con- 
spiracy is true, in part. After the fa- 
mous duel which climaxed the Burr- 
Hamilton feud, Burr disappeared for 
some time. About 1805 he reap- 
peared as the instigator of a daring 
and fanciful plot to lay claim to land 
west of the Mississippi. Actually 
Burr had purchased a tract in Lou- 
isiana and planned to colonize and 
establish a new state. Also, in the 
event of war with Spain, he planned 
to lead an expedition into Mexico to 
win that country for the United 
States, or for himself. Nobody knows. 





During his trial Nolan, angered, says “] wish | may never 
see or hear of the United States again,” and the court decrees 


of Aaron Burr and, despite the plead- 
ings of his fiancee, Marion Morgan, 
conspires with Burr to desert the 
army and found a new empire west 
of the Mississippi. 

Nolan’s treason is apprehended 
and he is arrested. During the trial 
he is asked if he wishes to say any- 
thing to prove his faithfulness to the 
United States. In a fit of anger, No- 
lan flings back the irrevocable words, 
“Damn the United States. I wish I 
may never see or hear of the United 
States again.” 

The court decrees that his wish be 
fulfilled to the letter. He is stripped 
of his sword and decorations and 
placed aboard a government ship, 
with orders that he shall neither see 
nor hear of his native land again. 
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her; but no man deserved less at her 
hands.” 


The Author and the Book 


Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909) 
was a Unitarian minister, a social 
worker, and the author or editor of 
more than sixty books covering a 
wide range of subjects—biography, 
history, fiction, travel, and sermons. 
Most of his books are unknown or 
forgotten today; but his “parable of 
patriotism,’ The Man Without a 
Country, has lost none of its essen- 
tial value with the years. When the 
book was published in 1863 many 
people thought it was a record of ac- 
tual fact, so real did the story seem. 
But Hale denied that there was any 
historical basis for the story. It is fic- 





that his wish be granted. He is stripped of his sword and 
decorations and put aboard a ship, never again to return. 


Whatever Burr’s plans for an em- 
pire west of the Mississippi, they 
were thwarted. Burr was arrested 
and tried for treason. The verdict 
was “not guilty,” but public opinion 
was strongly against him and any 
further ambitions were doomed to 
the disgrace in which the man lived 
until his death in 1836, 


The Book and the Film 


The film does not stick to Hale’s 
story verbatim; in fact, it introduces 
an entirely new character, Marion 
Morgan, the Colonel’s daughter. 
However, the love interest is not 
overemphasized, and Miss Morgan’s 
pardon appeals to Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Lincoln add a his- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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HURRICANE (United Artists. A Samuel 
Goldwyn Production. Directed by John 
Ford. Based on the novel by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall). 
All the super-super adjectives us- 

ually lavished on Hollywood produc- 
tions can safely be applied here. The 
hurricane in Hurricane is terrific. A 
beautiful tropical island is fairly 
blown to smithereens. Palm trees are 
uprooted; native huts are smashed to 
bits; men and women are swallowed 
up and a stone church is engulfed by 
giant waves—all this to the accom- 
paniment of howling winds and deaf- 
ening sound. 

Unfortunately the sound and the 
fury occupy only about one fourth 
of the picture’s playing time. The 
preceding hour is taken up with a 
great to-do about a native boy un- 
justly imprisoned in Tahiti and given 
a longer sentence each time he tries 
to escape. Terangi, the boy (Jon 
Hall), and Marama, his wife back 
home on the island (Dorothy La- 
mour), struggle desperately to go 
native, but never get further than 
pig Latin. Poor Terangi, in his 600- 
mile open-water journey homeward 
in an outrigger, looks about as weak 
and starved as a football tackle. The 
other principal parts are played by 
well-known actors and actresses in- 
cluding Mary Astor and C. Aubrey 
Smith, who try hard, but never seem 
to convince even themselves that 
they are on a South Sea Island in- 
stead of a studio set. 

When Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall wrote the fine novel 
from which the story is taken, they 
probably had never heard of Mr. 
Basevi of Hollywood, but he is the 
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the FILMS 





At left Terangi and Marama 
are shown struggling against 
the raging winds of The Hur- 
ricane. At right, Napoleon par- 
takes of bread and salt, a 
ceremonial of hospitality, in a 
scene from Conquest. 


master technician who 
whips up earthquakes 
(“San Francisco’), locust 
plagues (“The Good 
Earth”), and now hurri- 
canes, with such instru- 
ments as wind machines, 
aeroplane propellers, Lib- 
erty motors, chutes, and 
studio tanks. When better 
storms are made, we have a feeling 
Mr. Basevi will triumph over nature. 











CONQUEST (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Produced by Bernard H. Hyman. 


Directed by Clarence Brown). 


Movie-goers who have been want- 
ing to see Greta Garbo and Charles 
Boyer together in a picture have had 
their wish fulfilled in Conquest. It’s 
the love story of the Polish Countess 
Marie Walewska and Napoleon, and 
has been handled with dignity and 
beauty by M-G-M. Where the direc- 
tor has left off, the two main char- 
acters, Garbo and Boyer, have gone 
on to turn in distinguished per- 
formances. Garbo is, of course, the 
perfect Marie, and the story goes 
that some time ago she recommended 
to the late Irving Thalberg the novel 
on which the film is based as a role 
for herself. What remained was to 
find an actor equal to the difficult 
role of Napoleon. Charles Boyer was 
selected, and no wiser choice could 
have been made. In this film Boyer 
is Napoleon—makeup, walk, posture, 
facial expression, mannerisms, mood 
—he leaves nothing to be asked. The 
result is that Conquest is Boyer’s pic- 
ture. For perfection of detail and sus- 
tained performance, his remarkable 
characterization is comparable to 





Other members of the cast turn in 
commendable performances, notably 
Reginald Owen as Talleyrand and 
Maria Ouspenskaya as the ancient 
Polish Countess Pelagia who un- 
covers a trick or two in an amusing 
card game with Napoleon. 

The production of Conquest is be- 
ing advertised as one of the most 
expensive of all time. The sets are 
magnificent. Produced on the grand 
scale, palaces, castles, court balls, 
even the retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from Mostow, are all here with an 
air of ‘historical authenticity. 

It is the fault of none of the actors 
that the story sometimes lags. That’s 
what happens when you try to get so 
much episodic story into one movie. 
























EBB TIDE (a Paramount Picture. 
Directed by James Hogan. Screen 
Play by Bertram Millhauser. Based on 
a story by Robert Louis Stevenson). 
On the printed page, in Stevenson 

style, this story of an outcast captain 

who stole a ship and tried to reestab- 
lish his shipping business is an excit- 
ing tale. Embellished by color on the 
screen, and with benefit of several 
fine actors in the cast, the story has 
slumped into a dull screen play. With 
great opportunity for a salty sea yarn 
and plenty of action the movie sub- 
sides into a wordy story, losing the 
spirit of adventure in too much talk. 

Oscar Homolka was imported from 

Europe to take the role of the 

down-and-out captain. Barry Fitz- 

gerald of the Abbey Players was 
lured into the part of a conniving 

Cockney. Frances Farmer gets in by 

virtue of being cast as a stowaway, a 

part written into the movie scenario. 
The settings for long-winded con- 

versations are a sandy beach of a 

South Sea island, a trading ship, and 

a trading post on an uncharted 

island. The only excitement is a 

storm at sea, which, were it not out- 

classed by Hurricane, might be con- 
sidered a creditable typhoon. 
After this there is more talk and 

a routine ending in which the bad 

perish and the good live on. 
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ab- 
sit N the October 23 issue of Scholastic, 
the ] the subject of Container Design in 
ral general was presented. In this 
has article we shall explain the complete 
‘ith development of a package from idea to 
arn finished carton. 
ib- In the grocery trade there are a few 
the major classifications of containers de- 
alk. signed and used in variation. These are 
om cartons, cans, bags, and bottles, in all 
the sizes and shapes. Figure 1. Each group 
itz- represents a vast industry employing 
was thousands of men including many de- 
‘ing signers. Every new package must be 
by designed in detail. 
y,a I have chosen a cereal carton as the 
rio. subject for a complete design project. 
‘on- Except for the more technical details 
yf a I shall carry through the problem ex- 
and ied as a professional designer might Fige: Sul size 
rted » 
oa First there is a conference with the + Tolor sketches 
sut- Client, (the packer), during which the i 
‘on- designer should obtain a clear picture 
of the produtt. Fig. 2. He should be- eoecoe 
and come intimately acquainted with the 


bad Product (a cereal), which we shall call Figs 9. Final design on n bkg. 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Vocational Questions and Answers 


Too Many Interests? 

Q. I have been interested in many 
fields among which I like best these: 
Aviation, Teaching (languages), His- 
tory, Writing, and Art. Will you please 
send me reading lists for Aviation, 
Writing, Politics? 

A. To be interested in everything 
is to be interested in nothing—very 
much. One or two basic interests prob- 
ably underlie your many occupational 
interests. Can you find out what these 
are? If so, you wild have gone a long 
way toward making a wise vocational 
selection. See if you can narrow your 
thinking down to one or two things 
you are most interested in. Perhaps, 
for instance, you are not interested in 
politics as such but only in the prestige 
or power it might give you. In this 
case, you might be interested in any 
occupation that carried this element; 
then it would be a question of which 
one you had most aptitude for. Suggest 
that you orient yourself a little bit by 
reading: Outline of Careers by Ber- 
nays, and I Find My Vocation by Kit- 
son, 


Writing and Journalism 
Q. I am very much interested in 
creative writing and journalism. I 
have had courses in both of these sub- 
jects and am engaged at present in 
work on both the school paper and the 
year book. 


A. Many high school students be- 
come interested in writing and jour- 
nalism as a result of working on school 
publications, and yours is not an un- 
common experience. These fields, how- 
ever, are not too easy to break into, 
particularly for younger persons with- 
out a great deal of experience. Ref- 
erences: This Trade of Writing, by 
Edward Weeks, $1.75, Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston, tells pitfalls to avoid; 
Writing for Profit, McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
City; Women in Journalism,” Dec., 
1936, number of Occupations Maga- 
zine. 


Governmem Service and 
Vocational Guidance 
Q. I shallappreciate your telling me 
where I can secure additional informa- 
tion about vocational guidance and 
government service as careers? 


A. “The Occupation of Vocational 
Counsellor (10c) is published by the 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. In addi- 
tion to compact information about the 
field, it contains an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

References on government service 
are: “Shall I Enter the Government 
Service,” Scholastic, February 2, 1935; 
“Government Service” (15c), National 
Fed. of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
City; “U. S. Government Employ” 
(10c), Washington Bureau, 1322 N. Y. 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; “Careers 
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in Government,” Scribner’s, March, 
1937. 


Social Secretary 

Q. I have been unable to find any 
references on social secretarial work. 
As I understand it, typing, knowledge 
of correct etiquette, and education at 
a women’s college is needed. Am I cor- 
rect? I would appreciate any material 
you could give me. 


A. For a rather complete analysis 
of the work of a social secretary read: 
The Social Secretary, published by 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. City. The requirements you list 
would certainly all be necessary and 
probably a number of others, such as 
good appearance and good social .per- 
sonality. Social secretarial work is try- 
ing and exacting in many ways, but 
leads to a wide variety of outlets. 


Architecture 
. How are the prospects and pos- 
sibilities for the architect in the near 
future? Does the university see that 
he gets a position? If not, how and 
where do they secure a position? 


A. The architectural profession has 
been gravely hit during the depression 
and has not yet recovered. You should 
not prepare for it therefore unless you 
have convincing evidence of excep- 
tional opportunities and qualifications. 


Some school architects have been do- 
ing a little better lately, but the draft- 
ing boards of apartment house and of- 
fice building architects are still pretty 
bare. Stock designs, not only of houses 
but of other types of buildings, have 
sorely cut in to the architectural pro- 
fession. Some think this trend will con- 
tinue and that, in the future, houses 
will be put out on a mass production 
basis. In the next upsurge of build- 
ing, a few architects may get work 
from wealthy patrons who can afford 
an individually designed house. Pub- 
lic works of various kinds may afford 
an outlet for a certain number of archi- 
tecturally trained persons. Some uni- 
veristies have placement bureaus. 
Where these do not exist, graduates 
must do their own job-hunting. 


Cruise Hostess and Social Work 


Q. What jobs are there available for 
women on large liners? What do social 
workers do? 


A. Jobs for women on ocean liners 
include: stewardess, hostess, cruise 
conductress, manicurist, nurse, beauty 
culturist, recreation specialist. Accord- 
ing to reports, matrons and hostesses 
are usually mature women with train- 
ing in nursing. Cruise conductresses 
are paid to see that passengers are kept 
happy with games, dancing, bridge, 
etc., and to help conduct sight-seeing 
tours on shore. “Nature and Scope of 
Social Work,” published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 130 
EF. 22nd St., N. Y. City will answer your 
questions about this field. 





Man Without a Country 


(Concluded from page 9) 


torical flavor which makes the story 
even more convincing. On the film’s 
credit side are the first scenes which 
enlarge on Nolan’s part in the Aaron 
Burr conspiracy and provide pic- 
torial evidence for Nolan’s guilt as 
deserter and traitor. 

On the debit side is the omission 
of Nolan’s gallant action during the 
War of 1812 when an English frigate 
opened fire on an American ship, 
killing an officer of the gun crew and 
several of the men. It was then that 
Nolan proved his soldiery and his 
courage in taking charge and expos- 
ing himself to the heavy fire of the 
enemy. The picture never treats of 
any redeeming episodes, other than 
Nolan’s full repentance in reading 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

According to the book, Nolan was 
never pardoned. He lived and died 
a “man without a country.” If the 
film softens the death scene by the 
knowledge that Nolan was pardoned, 


it loses none of the dramatic finality 
of the reading of Nolan’s self-writ- 
ten epitaph. 

Warner Brothers have given the 
film an excellent production. It has 
received the attention, the direction 
and the casting of a feature picture. 
The screen play by Forrest Barnes 
has condensed a lengthy story intoa 
short series of dramatic episodes, the 
direction of Crane Wilbur is marked 
by fine feeling and a sense of the 
forcefulness of simplicity; and the 
cast, including John Litel, Gloria 
Holden, Theodore Osburne, Donald 
Brian, and Holmes Herbert, inject 
into their parts a depth of under- 
standing which makes the story a 
living thing. 

The Man Without a Country is in 
Technicolor. It is one of a series of 
patriotic pictures produced by War- 
ner Brothers. Others in the series 
are. The Song of a Natien, Give Me 
Liberty, which won the Academy 
award for the best short subject last 
year, and Under Southern Skies. The 
next will be Lowisiana Purchase. 

MARGARET HAUSER 
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\THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Brazil Veers Toward 
Fascist System 


Will Brazil become the first fascist 
nation in the Western Hemisphere? 
Recently, President Getulio Vargas 
announced a new constitution which 
will establish a dictatorship similar 
to the fascist governments in Ger- 
many and Italy. The new govern- 
ment will be under the thumb of 
Vargas, who will have the right to 
name one of two candidates as his 
successor. More important is the es- 
tablishment of a new Council of Na- 
tional Economy. This is a 


has the resources to support a popu- 
lation of 900,000,000. Thirty - five 
per cent of Brazil’s 40,000,000 people 
are said to be of Italian origin. Ger- 
man settlers are also numerous. They 
have been organized by the Nazi 
government and Germany now sells 
her more goods than does any other 
country, a blow to American busi- 
nessmen. Japan has many settlers 
and strong business interests in Bra- 
zil. Italian interests are also strong 
in Argentina, Chile and Peru. Both 
Germany and Italy flood Brazil with 
radio propaganda and buy time on 





“eorporative” body composed 
of representatives of indus- 
try, business and labor. In 
Italy, this system of “‘corpora- 
tions’ gives Dictator Musso- 
lini absolute control over that 
nation’s economic life. Ene- 
mies of Vargas have charged 
for months that he was seek- 
ing dictatorial powers. 

Vargas gained his office by 
a revolution in 1930 after he 
was defeated for the Presi- 
dency. Since then he has grad- 
ually tightened his grip on the 
nation. In 1935 he had a “‘state 
of war” declared to crush a 





claim they are fighting the menace of 
communism in Spain. And Germany 
insists that Czechoslovakia is an 
“outpost” of Russian communism in 
Central Europe. Italy’s agreement 
to sign the pact is considered to be 
payment for Germany’s support in 
the Spanish Civil War. Mussolini 
also looks upon the pact as a blow at 
Britain, whose refusal to recognize 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia has 
angered Italy and made it difficult 
for her to obtain financial aid in ex- 
ploiting the African kingdom. Russia 
was quick to protest against Italian 
signing of the anti-commu- 
nism pact, but the British 
Lion merely purred. 

Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain declared that Britain was 
anxious to find a “basis for an 
understanding with Italy and 
Germany.” He then dis- 
patched Viscount Halifax, 
Lord President of the Council, 
to Germany on an “unofficial” 
visit. While there, Halifax 
visited Hitler at his mountain 
home in Berchtesgaden and 
explored the possibilities of 
future British-German coop- 
eration. There is a hint that 
Britain may discuss the re- 








revolt that he claimed was 
started by the communists. 
Last month he declared an- 
other “state of war” to prevent a 
threatened “communist uprising,” 
although observers state that there is 
little communism in Brazil. Since 
1930 Vargas has imprisoned thou- 
sands of his political enemies and 
allowed Plinio Salgado’s green-shirt 
fascists to become powerful. 

American officials replied politely 
to Vargas’ expression of friendship 
for the United States, but they were 
plainly worried at fascist advances 
in South America. At Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, last December 21, Latin 
American nations joined with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in upholding democ- 
racy, and declaring their opposition 
to “interference’”’ by outside nations 
in their internal or external affairs. 
Italy and Germany hailed the new 
Brazilian government as a step to- 
ward fascism. And although Vargas 
insisted that Brazil was not fascist, 
and would not join the Italo-Ger- 
man-Japanese pact against commu- 
nism, signs of fascist penetration in 

azil and her neighbors are very 
Plain. Of the 21 Latin American na- 
tions, only a few have really demo- 
cratic governments today. 

Germany, Italy and Japan are 
anxious to gain holdings in Brazil. It 





No Matter What He Calls It, There She Is. 


local stations to issue praise of fas- 
cism and nazism. Recently, the dis- 
covery was made that German Boy 
Scouts and school children in Brazil 
did not know Portuguese, the na- 
tional language. Italy and Germany 
make every effort to keep their na- 
tionals in Brazil Italian- and Ger- 
man-minded. 


Britain Hunts Bargain 
in Talks With Hitler 


Great Britain is still trying to main- 
tain a “balance of power” in Europe 
and prevent the nations from group- 
ing themselves in two armed camps, 
with the democratic bloc — Britain 
and France—against the Fascist bloc 
—Germany and Italy. The signing by 
Italy of the German-Japanese pact 
against communism has caused 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
to increase his efforts toward strik- 
ing a bargain with Germany and 
Italy. 

The three-power anti-communism 
pact is said to contain secret clauses 
aimed at Russia. It may also be used 
as an excuse to interfere in other 
countries to halt the “spread of com- 
munism.” Both Italy and Germany 


turn of former German colc- 
nies as a price for peace. This 
visit annoyed youthful British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, who 
hurried home from the Nine-Power 
meeting and threatened to resign. 
The Yorkshire Post, considered the 
spokesman for Eden, declares that 
certain British conservatives are 
prepared to give Hitler a free hand in 
the East in order to keep Britain out 
of war. This would bring Hitler into 
conflict with Czechoslovakia and 
Russia, both of which have treaties 
with France. Therefore, the British 
government appears to be trying to 
detach France from these treaties 
and give Germany a free hand. 


Cecil, League Founder, Wins 


Nobel Peace Prize 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, one 
of the founders of the League of Na- 
tions, has been awarded the 1937 
Nobel Peace Prize, for his efforts to 
promote international good will. The 
Nobel Prizes are awarded annually 
to persons who make valuable con- 
tributions in the fields of physics, 


chemistry, medicine, literature and. 


international peace. The prizes are 
worth about $40,000 and were pro- 
vided for in the will of Alfred Nobel, 
the Swedish inventor of dynamite. 
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MacDonald Reaches End 
of Checkered Career 


James Ramsay MacDonald, 71, 
former Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, died a fortnight ago while on an 
ocean voyage to South America to 
restore his failing health. Spending 

_ his early life in poverty, MacDonald 
carved out a brilliant career in poli- 
tics and lifted the British Labor 
Party to a position of power. During 
this career he was hounded as a 
“traitor” for opposing British en- 
trance in the 
World War; 
made a comeback 
and became 
Prime Minister 
only to abandon 
his Labor Party 
friends and form 
a “National Gov- 
ernment” with 
the conservatives coal 
and liberals in 
Cia the = 
man who was opposed by conserva- 
tives as a radical friend of labor and 
a “traitor” to his country, lived to be 
honored by conservatives and con- 
demned as a traitor by most of Brit- 
ish organized labor. The British 
Government offered the honor of 
burial in Westminster Abbey, but 
the MacDonald family refused, and 
carried out his request that he be 
buried at his birthplace in Lossie- 
mouth, Scotland. 


British Get Another Dose 
of “Tory Socialism” 


Opponents of government owner- 
ship and operation of industry fre- 
quently have been amazed at the 
actions of the Conservative (Tory) 
Party in Great Britain. For many 
years this party has supported a pro- 
gram of “Tory Socialism” to improve 
workers’ living conditions and regu- 
late private industry. The latest ex- 
ample of its.reforms is the Govern- 
ment’s proposal for the nationaliza- 
tion (government purchase) of coal 
lands in order to revive the hard- 
pressed mining industry. “Tory So- 
cialism,” explains Ferdinand Kuhn, 
Jr., of the N. Y. Times, is based on 
the belief that if private owners 
won’t do their own house-cleaning 
the government must do it so that 
capitalism (private ownership and 
operation of industry) can survive. 

The British coal industry has 
needed a house-cleaning for many 
years. At present coal operators 
must pay “royalties” to the owners of 
coal lands on all coal produced. But 
often it was impossible for an oper- 
ator to work a good vein of coal be- 
cause it extended into another own- 
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er’s property. And the difficulty of 
consulting many of the 4,300 coal 
land owners made it impossible to 
close down worn-out mines, and in- 
stall modern machinery and methods 
in other mines. After a careful study, 
a commission recommended that the 
Government buy out the coal land 
owners. Although the owners roared 
when the Government decided to 
pay them about half the price they 
were asking, the nationalization 
plan is expected to be carried out. 
Private operators will continue to 
work the mines but the government 
will increase the efficiency of the in- 
dustry by modern methods. Labor 
Party members argue that the gov- 
ernment is paying the owners too 
much for their coal] lands, and insist 
that the plan is a long way from gov- 
ernment operation. But the Conser- 
vatives believe it is a satisfactory 
solution. 


United States to Help Mediate 


Haitian-Dominican Dispute 


The United States has agreed to 
join Cuba and Mexico in settling a 
serious dispute between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic over the re- 
ported massacre of Haitians on Dom- 
inican soil. It is charged that on 
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New York Times 

Map shows relative size of the two West 

Indian Republics, latest danger spot in a 
troubled world. 


October 3 members of the Dominican 
army rounded up Haitian workers 
and peasants in the northwestern 
part of the Dominican Republic and 
killed them in cold blood. The as- 
saults were said to have continued for 
three days and cost the lives of over 
1,000 men, women and children. 
Afraid that the news might provoke 
riots in Haiti, American officials and 
the Haitian government kept reports 
out of the newspapers for several 
weeks. The United States also fears 
that an armed clash between the two 
countries might upset our “Good 
Neighbor” policy which was ad- 
vanced at the Pan-American Con- 
gress last December. 

The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the island 
of Santo Domingo, or Hispaniola, 
the name given it by Columbus, who 
discovered it in 1492. It lies between 











Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico on 
the east. Spanish settlers occupied 
the island and cultivated huge plan- 
tations with Negro slaves imported 
from Africa. French troops also oc. 
cupied part of the island for a while, 
During the 1800’s these foreign 
rulers were driven out and the black 
natives finally established the Hai- 
tian and Dominican Republics. Both 
republics got into financial difficul- 
ties and between 1900 and 1934 
American Marines were stationed 
there to restore order and protect 
our business interests. 

Relations between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic have been 
strained for years, although a long- 
standing boundary dispute was set- 
tled in 1935. Haiti has twice the pop- 
ulation of the Dominican Republic 
but less than half the territory. Aided 
by the demand of the Dominican su- 
gar industry for cheap labor, many 
Haitians have moved into the neigh- 
boring republic and occupied lands, 
Cattle raids by Haitians across the 
border have also caused friction. 


Chinese Evacuate Nanking 
As Japan Pushes On 


Grim Chinese officials began the 
evacuation of their capital city, Nan- 
king, last week as Japanese troops 
thrust deeper into Central China. 
In Brussels, Belgium, worried dele- 
gates to the Nine-Power Conference 
failed to do anything drastic about 
the Japanese invasion of Chinese 
soil. After condemning Japan’s sec- 
ond refusal to attend the conference, 
Norman H..Davis of the United 
States, Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden of Britain, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Yvon Delbos of France framed a 
resolution denouncing the invasion. 
But when the Chinese envoy, Wel- 
lington Koo, asked the conference to 
withhold war materials from Japan, 
the pro-Japanese Italian delegate 
declared that such action could not 
be taken. Then he asked: “‘What does 
the conference expect to do next?” 
No one seemed to know and the con- 
ference was adjourned. One annoyed 
French delegate told Norman H. 
Davis that American women’s or- 
ganizations should stop sending tele- 
grams demanding action against Ja- 
pan, and do something constructive. 
He said a campaign to stop buying 
silk stockings would cripple Japan. 

Chinese evacuation of Nanking 
became necessary when Japan finally 
broke through west of Shanghai. In 
the north, Japan completed her con- 
quest of four northern provinces and 
believes China will soon give up. An- 
other blow was dealt the Chinese 
when France closed the French Indo- 
China border to arms shipments. 
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President Admits Recession, 


Asks Aid to Business 


The second New Deal Administra- 
tion began grappling last month with 
the problem of preventing the pres- 
ent business slump from ending in 
another depression. (Schol., Oct. 30, 
p. 15-S.) Steel production, consid- 
ered a good business indicator, has 
been dropping steadily for over 
eleven weeks. Unemployment is in- 
creasing, after a steady decline 
for a year. 

Frankly admitting that “there 
has been a marked recession in 
industrial production,” President 
Roosevelt outlined a plan of ac- 
tion to the special session of 
Congress, which met November 
15. Businessmen were encour- 
aged by the fact that the Presi- 
dent placed “tax relief’? and co- 
operation with business ahead of 
his own New Deal referm pro- 
gram that he had called Con- 
gress to enact. But they did 
not accept his statement that re- 
covery “depends far more upon 
business policies than it does 
upon anything that may or may 
not be done in Washington.” 

They blame the present slump 
on three government actions: 1. 

The failure to balance the budg- 

et by acheck on spending policies 

and allowing business to go ahead. 
2. Unwise taxation which has crip- 
pled small business and prevented 
business expansion. 3. Hostility to- 
ward the public utilities which has 
caused them to delay spending at 
least $2,500,000,000 on new construc- 
tion. 

The President’s speech, and the 
actions of Congress, indicate that 
something may be done about these 
three kicks. 1. He spoke of a bal- 
anced budget as an aid to recovery, 
and warned Congress that farm aid 
must not be allowed to increase the 
debt. The President has promised a 
balanced budget by the 1939 fiscal 
year, but he will have to buck ter- 
tific opposition to get it. Strong 
New Dealers claim that the business 
slump was caused by a check in gov- 
ernment expenditures. The mayors 
of our largest cities, who attended 
the recent U. S. Conference of May- 
ors, have warned Congress that more 
relief funds will be needed this win- 
ter. Congressional groups are de- 
Manding a revival of public works 
Spending to take up some of the un- 
employment slack. 

2. The President promised a re- 
vision of taxation laws to aid small 
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business, and a subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
is prepared to revise the corporation 
surplus tax, and probably the capi- 
tal gains tax. Corporations often hold 
surplus funds in reserve instead 
of paying them out as dividends to 
people who own stock. These funds 
thereby escape the tax that stock- 
holders would have to pay on their 
personal incomes. Believing that such 
funds should be forced into circula- 
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tion so the public would have more 
buying power, the New Deal levied 
a heavy tax on these surpluses. Crit- 
ics argue that this tax has pre- 
vented corporations from using re- 
serve funds to build new plants and 
expand production. They also say it 
is unfair to small corporations or to 
those which need reserves to pay off 
debts. And since small corporations 
cannot hold back large reserve funds, 
they should have been exempted 
from this tax which is really aimed 
at large corporations. The tax may 
be revised to exempt corporations 
with profits of $5,000 or less yearly. 
The capital gains tax is also under 
heavy attack. It is levied on profits 
that stockholders make when they 
sell stocks. Critics say this has lim- 
ited the investment of new money in 
business because people feel that 
their profits will be eaten up by the 
capital gains tax. Both taxes are 
blamed for putting the brakes on 
business recovery. C. F. Hughes, fi- 
nancial writer of the N. Y. Times, 
points out, however, that taxes can- 
not be blamed wholly for the busi- 
ness slump. He says a survey shows 
that only a little over 25 per cent of 
leading industrialists said they 


would expand their plants if such 
expansion was exempt from taxa- 
tion. Hughes blames the slump main- 
ly on price increases, which have 
out - run wage increases, and also 
says that industry moved ahead too 
fast. 

3. The President hinted that the 
public utilities would receive gen- 
tler treatment from the govern- 
ment. Earlier, he said the New Deal 
would be glad to cooperate with 
the utilities if they would revise 
their methods of fixing rates for 
power. At present, they base 
rates on “reproduction costs’— 
that is, the amount it would cost 
to rebuild their properties at 
present prices. Since prices are 
higher now this gives them the 
right to charge higher rates. The 
President thinks they should 
base rates on “prudent invest- 
ment” (historical cost)—mean- 
ing they should figure what it 
cost to build their properties at 
the time they were built, and not 
what it would cost to build them 
now. This would make their rates 
lower. Utilities are suspicious of 
the President’s plan to establish 
TVA’s in other sections of the 
country as a means of aiding 
river navigation, controlling 
floods, soil erosion, and produc- 
ing cheap power which is used as 
a “yardstick” to see if private power 
rates are fair. They say this compe- 
tition will ruin them. They are at- 
tacking the legality of the TVA pow- 
er program in the Federal courts and 
there is not much chance of a truce 
very soon. 

As a-further aid to business the 
President said he would recommend 
steps to pep up the building indus- 
try by government loans for low- 
cost housing. This industry has never 
gained much of the ground it lost 
during the depression and today 
there is a serious shortage of hous- 
ing in the nation. (Schol., Nov. 13, p. 
16-S.) Experts explain that Britain 
helped bring recovery by lending 
money for low-cost housing. They 
say high material costs, and high 
wages have checked building in this 
country. Workers say they must get 
high hourly wages to make up for 
the time they have no work to do. 
New Dealers suggest that the work- 
ers be guaranteed a definite yearly 
income, but lower hourly wages. 
American Federation of Labor offi- 
cials indicated they would oppose 
this plan as an attack on union 
wages and a threat to labor’s stand- 
ard of living. 
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Congress Work Retarded 
by Lynching Filibuster 


Congress was having difficulty last 
week getting down to work on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s New Deal program. 
Worry over the business slump oc- 
cupied the time of many Congress- 
men and frequent demands were 
made that something be done now 
to restore confidence. Congressmen 
realize the truth of Mark Twain’s 
statement that “the most sensitive 
nerve in the human anatomy is the 
nerve that runs to the pocketbook.” 
And, they want the voters to be in 
a good humor when elections roll 
around in 1938. For this reason Con- 
gress is expected to avoid passing 
laws that might give businessmen 
new cause for complaint. 

Work on the President’s four- 
point program for agriculture, labor, 
government reorganization and re- 
gional planning was snarled imme- 
diately when Senators Wagner and 
Van Nuys, Democrat, sought to get 
a vote on the Federal Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill. It provides heavy penalties 
for local communities and offi- 
cials that allow mobs to lynch Ne- 
groes. Southern Senators began a 


marine is a very sick industry.” The 
Commission was created under the 
Ship Subsidy Act of 1936 to develop 
a merchant marine to carry our own 
commerce and compete for foreign 
trade with other nations, as well as 
provide transports and supply ships 
for the navy in case of war. The Com- 
mission’s report, issued by Chairman 
Joseph P. Kennedy, shows that this 
will be an expensive job to complete. 

The report declares that a large 
number of American ships are out 
of date, and that few companies are 
financially able to build new ones. 
Under the Ship Subsidy law the gov- 
ernment will give subsidies to com- 
panies for the construction and op- 
eration of new vessels. That is, it will 
pay part of the cost of building them 
and also pay part of the cost of oper- 
ating them. Ship owners say this is 
necessary because foreign ships can 
be built and operated at a lower cost 
than American vessels. Chairman 
Kennedy said the hard-pressed com- 
panies will need construction subsi- 
dies of $50,000,000 and operating 
subsidies of from $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 in order to remain in busi- 
ness. Part of the industry’s troubles 
were blamed on continued labor un- 
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priming” operations during the past six years. With Government spending now 
reduced, private business must move ahead rapidly or the present business slump 
will become serious. 


filibuster—taking turns holding the 
floor and talking to prevent a vote. 
Although Southern Congressmen 
have fought this bill as an invasion 
of state’s rights, a recent public opin- 
ion poll shows that a majority of 
Southern voters favor the bill. 


Merchant Marine Called 
“Very Sick Industry” 


According to a careful study made 
by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, “the American merchant 
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rest, which has caused numerous 
“sit-down” strikes on American 
ships. Seamen were accused of a 
lack of discipline and ship owners 
were charged with tolerating bad 
working conditions and mistreating 
their employees. Chairman Kennedy 
recommended that these labor trou- 
bles be handled by a board similar 
to that established by the Railway 
Labor Act. This Act has prevented 
costly strikes on the nation’s rail- 
roads. (Schol., Oct. 23, p. 16-S.) 
Since several of the largest ship- 








ping concerns are nearly broke and — 
already owe the government mil-~ 
lions of dollars, some experts have | 
recommended that the United States] 
build and operate its own merchant > 
marine, and abandon the subsidy 
plan. 
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Leading Doctors Demand 
Federal Aid to Medicine 


Declaring that “the health of the 
people is a direct concern of the gov- 
ernment,” a group of 430 outstand- 
ing physicians. and surgeons have 
made public a demand that the Fed- 
eral government help provide more 
hospitals and medical aid for the 
poor. This statement sharply dis- 
agrees with the American Medical 
Association’s view that government 
financial aid to medicine will lead to 
government control. 

A leader in this “medical declara- 
tion of independence” is Dr. Hugh 
Cabot of the famed Mayo Clinic. 
Three methods of government activ- 
ity in medicine are used in different 
nations today. 1. Health insurance, 
begun in 1883 in Germany and made 
compulsory in Britain in 1911, pro- 
vides for workers to pay money into 
a general fund from which both 
medical services and medicines are 
supplied. Congress blocked attempts 
to include health insurance in the 
Social Security Act of 1935. 2. So- 































cialized medicine, in which doctors This dra 
are paid by the state, is used in Rus- ory has b 
sia. The United States has it on a jgelarsin hi 
ia ; inthrop 
limited scale in Federal veterans’ Tork in 19: 
hospitals and state and city hos- he warm | 
pitals. 3. Subsidized medicine means nd directo 
governmental contributions to exist- 

ing medical institutions and schools. 

For example, Congress recently vot- i. Corry 
ed $750,000 a year to study cancer. = Mn 
The committee of 430 doctors rec- ~ 
ommended further consideration of Rep Minx 
methods one and two, and strongly (Lp Man )\ 
supported number three. Dr. Mor- AL Diamon 
ris Fishbein of the A.M.A., which Varce Dra: 
represents 105,000 organized doctors, 

insists that the threatened govern- 

ment control of medicine will ruin Financ 
medical efficiency and destroy the forced Old 
close relationship between the fam- small Ch 
ily doctor and his patients. Recently, ton and da 
the A.M.A. sharply attacked a group t a time 
clinic opened in Washington for the their suppe 
employees of the Federal Home Loan e would e 
Bank. It offers complete medical annie, the 
treatment for a maximum fee of le somethi 
$3.30 monthly. Washington’s several ‘lad, a co 
thousand doctors fear that the spread binach, an 
of this system will cut their fees. Al- een, about 
though the A.M.A. insists thatthe ad to gin, 
American people are getting satis- urs. Minic! 
factory care now, a report by the ollars mo 
American Foundation shows that 0 sleep at. 
many doctors believe the “lack of Further 
medical care is an urgent national elves 
problem.” then the J 
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MINICK 


By Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman 


This is the third in a series of plays for the high 
school theatre, edited by Margaret Mayorga, with 
the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc., publishers. 


This dramatization of Edna Ferber’s 
tory has been one of the most popular 
jlays in high school repertory ever since 
Vinthrop Ames introduced it to New 
fork in 1924. Students enjoy portraying 
he warm personalities in the comedy, 
nd directors like its single simple scene. 


The Players 


LuLa 

Mr. DIETENHOFER 

Mr. PRICE 

Mrs. SMALLRIDGE 

Miss CRACKEN- 
WALD 

Mrs. LIPPINCOTT 

Miss Stack 


Act 1 


Financial circumstances have 
forced Old Man Minick to move into 
t small Chicago apartment with his 
ton and daughter-in-law. He arrives 
ta time when they have finished 
Meir supper—for they expected that 
he would eat his on the train—and so 
annie, the maid, prepares him a lit- 
Hle something special, some Waldorf 
alad, @ coddled egg, warmed-over 
pinach, and tea. Annie is not at all 
een about his arrival, for she has 
Mid to give up her own room; and 
78. Minick has had to pay her two 
lollars more weekly for arranging 
0 sleep at her sister’s. 

Further complications present 

elves almost immediately, 
then the Minicks’ two best friends, 


In Corey 

lettre Minick 
ANNIE 

Im Corey 

Rep Minick 

Otp Man Minick 
AL DiaMonD 
Varce DiaMOND 
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Al and Marge Diamond, arrive to 
take them out to an evening party. 


AL (off stage): Everybody ready! 
The parade is starting! Let’s shake a 
leg. Hop on the old band-wagon, or 
forever after hold your peace! 

NETTIE MINICK: Fred and I aren t 
going, you know. 

MarcE: Not going? 

AL: You’re crazy! Loony like a 
loon! Why aren’t you going? 

FRED (in a low voice): We can’t go 
tonight, Al. 

Au (calling over their Reads to 
Minick): Heh, Papa! You don’t care 
if they go out, do you? 

MInNIck: Huh? 

AL: You don’t care if Fred and 
Nettie breeze out awhile? 

MINICK: Breeze? 

AL: Yeh. With us. The crowd. You 
can take care of yourself, can’t you, 
kid? 

MINICK: Me? Why sure I can. 'm 
no baby. I’m all right. 

NETTIE: We're going to stay home 
with you. 

Minick: Nobody has to stay home 








Copyright, 3922, 1924, by Doubleday, 
Page and Co. 

Copyright, 1922, by the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. 

Copyright, 1924, by George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber under the title of 
Old Man Minick. 

Copyright, 1925, by Samuel French, Inc. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Lula is as: provoked by the antidy habits 
of Mr. Minick’s friends as the old man’s 
daughter-in-law is. 


with me. (He nervousty jerks the 
lamp chain.) I can take care of my- 
self. Take care of myself fine. You 
go right along with your friends here 
and enjoy yourself. Yessir. Take care 
of myself fine. Nobody’s got to stay 
with me. Nobody’s got to... (he is 
a little startled by the whole proceed- 
ings, and somewhat embarrassed by 
his own feelings. To conceal this he 
concentrates on the faulty lamp as 
though that were his chief concern.) 
This light won’t work. 

AL: ’Course he’s all right. Come 
on, people! Into your duds! This way 
for the big show! 

NETTIE: Al, we just can’t go yet. 
Why don’t you go ahead and we'll 
follow, if we possibly can? 

Marce: Oh, don’t be silly. I never 
heard anything so old-fashioned in 
my life. 

FRED: We have to wait till he goes 
to bed. 

At: All right! The bunch’ll be at 
the li’l old Congress. 

NETTIE: Father Minick! What are 
you doing? 

MINICK: I’m fixing your lamp. 

NETTIE: No, father. You sit down. 
Whatever made you—l’ve sent for 
the man to fix it. 

MINICK: Man nothing! Glad to do 
it for you. Been fixing things all my 
life. Say, I can do more with a ham- 
mer and a couple of nails than most 
these fellas can do with a whole tool 
chest. 

NETTIE: Father, we agave a man 
who does everything like that for us. 
A regular man. Now, I want you to 
promise me that you’re not going 
10 . 

FRED: Nettie likes everything just 
so around the house. 

MINICK: Wasn’t hurting anything. 
Whyn’t you and Nettie go along with 
the rest of them? No sense in your 
staying around here. I was going to 
bed, anyhow. You folks run along. 

NETTIE: Well now, maybe Father 
Minick does want to go to bed, Fred. 

FRED: Well, if you’re sure, Dad, 
that it’s all right. ... Dad, you know 
how awfully glad we are to have you 
here, don’t you? (There comes a look 
in the old man’s face unseen by Fred, 
a look of something resembling ter- 
ror. It says, “So this is what my old 
age has brought me!” ) 

MINICK: It’s awfully nice of you 
and Nettie to do it. I guess I’m mak- 
ing a good deal of bother, coming in 
on you like this. You and Nettie got 
your own way of doing things. And 
—I know. 

FRED: (with a hearty slap on the 
back): You don’t know anything of 
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the kind. It’s going to be fine. You’re 


going to like it and so are we. 

NETTIE: Now is there anything you 
want, father? 

Minick: I got everything I want. 
I’m fixed up. 

FRED: Now, you are all right, Dad? 
You know, I’d just as soon not go... 

Minick: Shoo! Of course you go! 
Have a good time. 

NETTIE: See you in the morning. 
And you’ll turn out the other lights 
in here, won’t you? And just leave 
the hall light on. Don’t forget. 

FrED: Good-by, father, How about 
a nice walk tomorrow morning, you 
and I? 

Minick: Sure, we’ll have big times. 

NETTIE: Goodnight. 

FrED: Goodnight. 

Minick: Goodnight. 


Act 2 


It is not long before Father Minick 
learns that some friends of his own 
age who meet in the park are the most 
congenial companions for him. But 
as the autumn days shorten to winter, 
the park benches are not so comfort- 
able as the upholstered furniture in 
the Minicks’ living room, and so his 
friends come to call on him. 

Minick: Anything new over to the 
Home today? 

DIETENHOFER: No — nothing spe- 
cial. (He throws his burnt match un- 
der the sofa. Price knocks his pipe 
bowl against the smoking table, spill- 
ing the heel on the carpet.) Not 
smoking, Minick? 

Minick: No. Don’t taste like any- 
thing when you got a cold. 

DIETENHOFER: Weather’s pretty 
bad, all right. 

Minick: Yessir! It’s November, all 
right. 

DIETENHOFER: Yep. 

Mrnick: Yessir (Price grinds in 
his pipe with his pen-knife. He suc- 
ceeds in loosening the pipe ashes, 
looks around for a place to put them, 
sees a fancy vase on the bookcase, 
and places it on the floor by his 
chair.) 

DIETENHOFER: 
too. 

Minick: Turn to snow most likely. 
That’s November for you. 

DIETENHOFER: Yah—going to turn 
to snow. No more sitting out in the 
park this year. 

MINIcK: Well, we set out pretty 
late at that. October. Guess I set out 
too late. That’s where I caught my 
cold. 

DIETENHOFER: Be May before we 
can sit out again. 

Minick: Yessir! With the park 
gone it’s going to be pretty hard to 
fill in the time. 

DIETENHOFER: The big room over 
to the Home is. pretty nice in Winter. 

















































































Yah. Pretty wet, 
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Price: Get your pinochle game 
there. 

DIETENHOFER: That’s what! Too 
bad they don’t let visitors play over 
there, Minick. We have great times. 
They look out for your comfort over 
there pretty nice, Minick. A club, 
that’s what it’s like. A club, and may 
be a vacancy soon, too. Old Patter- 
son’s talking about going out to Los 
Angeles with a nephew or something. 

MINICK: My son wouldn’t hear of 
it. No, nor his wife, neither. 

PrICE (reading from the paper): 








NOTICE 


This condensed version. is reprinted 
here by special permission of the authors 
and Samuel French, Inc. Professionals 
and amateurs are hereby warned that 
MINICK is copyrighted and subject to a 
royalty, and that no performance, rep- 
resentation, production, recitation, pub- 
lic reading or radio broadcasting may be 
given except by special arrangement with 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, or 811 West 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., or 480 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 








I see where the sun’s coming out to- 
morrow. “Official Weather Forecast: 
Tomorrow fair. Temperature yester- 
day: Highest 43; Lowest 34....” The 
world of finance. 

MINICK: How’s it going? 

Price: “Rails stand firm as mar- 
ket sags.” 

MINICK: We-e-ell, I don’t fool 
around with stocks, much. Rather 
have a nice piece of property than 
all your stocks and new-fangled 
businesses. .. . What do you gentle- 
men think of the mail order business 
—as a business? 

DIETENHOFER: Well, yes and no, is 
what I say. 

PrIcE: Somebody gone into it? 

MInIcK: Somebody! My son, Fred, 
that’s who! And I’ve got to stop him 
before it’s too late. Fred’s never said 
boo about it around the house. Not 
even to Nettie, I don’t think. ... But 
I smelled a rat.... 

(Soon Nettie’s key is heard in the 
outer door. She stops short as she 
sees the old men, and a quick look 
takes in the disorder of the room.) 

NETTIE: Oh, father! What are 
you ...I told you not... It was all 
right yesterday, and... but... 

DIETENHOFER: We only came in to 
keep Mr. Minick here... _ 

NETTIE (calls to the new maid): 
Lula! Lula! Of course I was glad to 
have you sit with Father Minick this 
week, but today. ... Lula, take these. 
(Stuffs newspapers into her hands.) 
No, wait a minute! (Gives her two 
bundles.) That’s for the sandwiches, 
and hurry. I’m terribly late. ...I 
thought I’d never get... . And bring 


in the dust pan and whisk broom, ¢ 
course I know it’s been hard on you, 
father . . . but just today . . . so jp. 
convenient — my whole committe. 
(She is flying about the room ing 
desperate effort to see it to rights) 
Come tomorrow .. . come Thu 
... come any other day! I’d be 9 
too glad... . Father, I did tell yoy] 
had some women coming today, 
didn’t I? 

MINICK: Well, well! Nothing to 
fuss about! 

NETTIE: Nothing to fuss about! 
Look at this room! Lula! 

PrIcE: Maybe you want us to go? 

NETTIE: Father, you can help your 
friends on with their things. Ly)! 
Lula! 

DIETENHOFER: Pretty high strung, 
ain’t she? 

MInIck: She don’t mean anything 

DIETENHOFER: Well, just the same 
- +. you mull it over in your ming 
just in case that vacancy does hap- 
pen to... 

NETTIE: Father, would you mind 
bringing in a few chairs from the FRe0 
dining-room . . . after you've seen § ™°¥° 
your friends out! it! 

(After much stamping into rub. 
bers, and scurrying for misplaced 
newspapers, the old men finally 
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leave.) ... the 

Minick: What do you think] ™ ° talk 
found out this morning? two ani 

NETTIE: I don’t know, father, Tell § 92 it | 
me later. ... Fre 

Minick: What do you think Fred’s @ They 4 
done? an old { 

NETTIE: Please, father. The meet. B People 
ing’ll be starting. got an 

MINIcK: Fred’s gone into the mail think 
order business. You tal 

NETTIE: What? How do you know? there v 
Who told you? among 

Mrnick: Saw it on the door. Fred gp 1285 th 
and Mr. Corey. 1117 Monadnock § Pefore' 
Building. aoe, ¢ 

Mrs. SMALLRIDGE (off): Good at- g Dot and 
ternoon! good i 

NetrIE: Now, father, you see... § “2¥— 
here they are! park— 

The meeting of the women’s club have 
is far from successful. In the first stands | 
place, Old Man Minick insists n § , NETT 
staying to hear what it is all about; @ ‘iends 
the Secretary does not arrive in time § Yesterd 
to read the minutes in their proper Mint 
order, and when she does appear, she about tl 
admits that she has forgotten them. That's v 
The Chairman of the sub-committee § ™ the 
on Playgrounds is ill, and the Chair  WolTy f 
man of the sub-committee on Je somebo 
venile Delinquency has sent word Mf Pany, 
that she will report at the next meet  YOUr dc 
ing. The Chairman of the sub-com- eg SI 
mittee on Home Survey is inter his get 
rupted so often by the telephone, the My ay 
maid, and Old Man Minick that she — 
finally sits down in disgust, and the - 
meeting dissolves in general confi a. 
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Minick is crestfallen, and cannot 
"understand why the ladies leave 
‘without touching the sandwiches. It 
is the last straw for Nettie; she has 
been “disgraced and humiliated” and 
will “never be able to face any of the 
women again.” 

When her husband returns, she 
tells him she is “through,” that either 
Minick goes or she goes. And when 
Minick takes Fred in hand to tell 
him why he should not have ventured 
into mail order work, Fred also loses 
his temper and calls his father an 
“old man” who knows nothing about 
modern business. 


Act 3 


The next morning Minick’s friends 
call to tell him that the expected 
vacancy in the Home is a reality, and 
to persuade him to take it. Fred and 
Nettie overhear the conversation, 
and are shocked. 

Minick: Well, a body might do 
worse, at that. 

FreD: Dad, you don’t mean to tell 
me you actually—are thinking about 
it! 

Minick: Well, you see when you 
flared up at me yesterday. ... And I 
remember how Nellie’s club ladies 
... they busted up minute I started 
to talk to them. And then, putting 
two and two together... all of a sud- 
den it come to me. I says to myself 
... Fred and Nettie... they’re right. 
They don’t want to be told things by 
an old fellow like me. You see, young 
people don’t think ‘old people have 
got any sense; and old people don’t 
think young folks know anything. 
You take out in the park all summer, 
there wasn’t a better informed man 
among ’em than I was. Why, morn- 
ings they used to wait till I go there 
before they’d start in. “Here he comes 
now,” they’d say. Yessir, we’d have it 
hot and heavy, and it’d take a pretty 
good man to down me. And that’s 
why—with winter coming and... no 
park—you see, a fellow has got to 
have people around that under- 
stands him. 

NetT1e: But you can have your 
friends in here. It just happened that 
yesterday I had that meeting. 

MINIcK: Over there, they all got 
about the same way of doing things. 
That's why I want to go. Get up early 
in the morning; you don’t have to 
worry for fear you’re going to wake 
somebody else up. If you want com- 
pany, all you have to do is open 
your door. If you don’t want com- 
pany, shut it. You see, when a fel- 
low gets my age he’s kind of set in 
his ways, I guess maybe Ma used to 
spoil me, 

FRED: We're going to take care of 
you now. 


MINICK: Sit and listen to me by the 
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hour. “That’s so, Ben. You’re right, 
Ben.” Used to make me think I was 
smarter than all get-out. Guess may- 
be she was the smart one. 

FRED: Now, Dad, we want you 
here. I’m all broken up about this. 

MINICK: Well, of course, if you 
feel that way, I don’t want to make 
you children unhappy, but... 

FRED: Then it’s settled. And from 
now on, things are going to be dif- 
ferent. I'll come home early from the 
office, and we’ll spend the evening 
just with you. I’ll tell you what! You 
can teach me pinochle. 

(At this moment Lil Corey knocks 
at the door, to tell Nettie that Lou 
and Eddie are sailing Tuesday and 
that the crowd is giving them a big 
send-off this very night.) 

NETTIE: Lil, we can’t possibly go. 

LIL: Why not? 

NETTIE: We promised Father Min- 
ick. We’ve got to stay at home. 

LIL: But it sounds so silly. He’s not 
a stranger here. And just tonight he 
wouldn’t mind. It’s going to be a 
marvelous affair. First we’re driving 
out to Donahue’s for one of those 
wonderful chicken dinners. Then 
we're going on to the den. 

NETTIE (weakening): Oh, Lil! I 
don’t know what to say. I’m afraid 
Fred wouldn’t... 

Lit: Of course he would. And 
Father Minick wouldn’t mind. Here. 
I’ll ask him. Father Minick! 

Minick: Somebody call me? 

LiL: Father Minick, we just want 
... Nettie wants to ask you some- 
thing. 

MINICK: Huh? 

NETTIE: Well, you see, Fred and I 
forgot all about a party that we’re 
invited on tonight. It’s a great big 
farewell party for some friends of 
ours that are going to Europe. 

Lit: Now, you wouldn’t mind, 
would: you, Father Minick? This 
once? 

Minick: Me? Why no... I don’t 
mind. You run right along with your 
friends and have a good time. 

NETTIE: It’s only that it’s such a 
special party. You see, these people 
are such good friends of Fred’s... 

MInNIck: That’s all right. 

NETTIE: Well, if you’re sure... 

MINIcK: I’m sure as can be. (He 
pinches her cheek gently as he looks 
in her face.) The old must make way 
for the young. 

And so, when Nettie and Fred have 
gone, Minick packs his suitcase, and 
tells Lula to have the Parmelee 
Transfer Company send for his 
trunk. He tells her, “There’s young 
and there’s old, and they got to be 
let go their own ways. I got my own 
life, same as they have. And I ain’t 
going to waste it teaching pinochle 
to anybody.” 


EDNA FERBER 


HERE’S ne need to introduce you to 

Edna Ferber as if you were meeting 
her here for the first time. You all know 
Cimarron, Show Boat, So Big, The Girls, 
American Beauty (Doubleday, Doran). 
You’ve certainly either read them by now 
or seen them in the movies. What you 
might not know is that Miss Ferber has 
had about as many stage successes as 
novels. Minick was the first of these, fol- 
lowed by The Royal Family—both writ- 
ten in collaboration with George S. Kauf- 
man, with whom she later wrote Dinner 
at Eight and the recent Stage Door. In 
between came two other plays with two 
other collaborators. She wrote the play 
Our Mrs. McChesney with George V. 
Hobart, and $1,200 a Year with Newman 
Levy. Miss Ferber seems te have a magic 
touch, no matter what she writes. She 
seems to have a Midas teuch too. Wasn’t 
it $75,000 she was paid for the movie 
rights to Cimarron? 

Edna Ferber was born in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, in 1887. She grew up and went 
te school in Appleton, Wisconsin, where 
her father kept a general merchandise 
store. After graduating frem high school 
she got a job at three dollars a week on 
the loeal newspaper and stuck with news- 
paper work until her first novel, Dawn 
O’Hara, was published in 1911. She now 
lives and works in a penthouse apartment 
in New York high above Central Park. 
At least that’s where she lives when she 
isn’t in Hollywood. 

Her niece, who thinks she’s a great 
woman, says this about her “Edna Ferber 
is a paradox. Only five feet two, she gives 
an illusion of majesty by her erect car- 
riage, fine head with its shock of silvery 
gray curls, distinguished features, delib- 
erate manner. She is utterly feminine, 
adoring perfume and lovely things to 
wear, yet her mind works with a mascu- 
line clarity. She is interested in every- 
thing that goes on in the world. There’s 
a sturdy independence about her, a sort 
of pioneering quality.” The Cosmopoli- 
tan has just announced that Edna Fer- 
ber’s new short novel, Nobody’s in Town, 
will appear entire in its January issue. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


FEW years ago, William Rose 
A Benét wrote friendly letters 
of introduction for a young 
man, whom, according to legend and 
feud he should have driven out of 
his office. Benét was doing a kindness 
for a descendant of Doctor Andrew 
Turnbull, the English colonizer, who, 
several generations past, persuaded 
the Spanish Benéts and many of their 
fellow countrymen to leave the island 
of Minorca, and settle in New Smyr- 
na, Florida, where by the story, he 
left them to starve. (Stephen Vincent 
Benét, in a novel, Spanish Bayonet, 
describes the legendary cruelties of 
Turnbull.) The Benéts became a 
prominent military family, until this 
generation, when they are among our 
foremost writers. They have a par- 
ticular fame among young poets for 
giving encouragement and kindly 
writing the inevitable letters. 

The earliest letters of introduction 
composed by William Rose Benét 
introduced himself: an ambitious 
young writer, born at Fort Hamilton, 
New York Harbor, 1886, and a grad- 
uate of Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale, in 1907. One such letter, writ- 
ten while he was “living off the fam- 
ily” in California, got him a job with 
Century Magazine. In New York, he 
at first addressed envelopes for a 
living; later he opened envelopes and 
read stories and poems submitted to 
Century; then, at the age of only 
twenty-four, he became associate 
editor. 

He wrote poems, many of them in 
swinging, beating rhythms, exotic 
with the Orient’s great striped beasts, 
turbaned merchants, and white ele- 
phants. These were gathered in his 
first book, Merchants from Cathay, 
1913. Falconer of God, Great White 
Wall, Burglar of the Zodiac, had come 
out by 1918, when Benét was com- 
missioned as a ground officer in th 
Air Service. , 

After the war, he wrote advertis- 
ing slogans, became associated with 
The Nation’s Business, the publica- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and then helped start the 
Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post. He wrote a novel, The 
First Person Singular in 1922, and 
paid for the papering of his father’s 
house with the advance royalties. In 
1924, with Henry Seidel Canby and 
Christopher Morley, he began the 
Saturday Review of Literature, a 
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weekly, of which he is still an editor. 
As “The Phoenician” of its The 
Phoenix Nest, he comments on mod- 
ern poetry books, influencing a wide 
audience. He has edited many an- 
thologies of poetry including: Poems 
for Youth, Twentieth Century Po- 
etry, and Fifty Poets, an auto-an- 
thology, in which the poets chose 
their favorite poems. 

In Man Possessed, and, more re- 
cently in Golden Fleece, Benét has 
made selections from his numerous 
poems. Brought together, his poems 
emphasize the readiness with which 
Benét can turn from one subject to 
another, drawing from history, popu- 
lar legend, scenery, and personal ex- 
perience. 

In the following poem, the whim- 
sical look at the ponies, that seem to 
have belonged to a neighbor, lightens 
what might have been a mood in- 
tensely home-sick for a past time. 


The Ponies 


Turning down the lane, we heard a 
scuffle, 

A trample, jostle and snort. 

They were crowded in the dusk before 
our cottage 

To see were we their sort; 


But they scared before our footsteps 
coming slowly, 
Scattering past us up the lane, 












The ragamuftin vagabonds of ponies, " 
Trotting hoof and flopping mane, 


And by night, coming home across the 
common, 

With the moon behind a cloud, 

You would very nearly stumble op 
them grazing 

Till they loomed and snorted loud, 


Pretending they were gobbiluns or 
ghaisties, 

Whereas, do you suppose 

The apocalyptic horse in Revelations 

Had a pushing velvet nose? 


There were pigs that routed mast be- 
neath the oak-trees, 

There were birds to trill and call, 

There were pleasant dogs, but stil] | 
think the ponies 

Were the best beasts of all. 


And I wish that I were stolling with 
my ashplant 

To our cottage down the lane, 

And I wish that you were there to cast 
your glamour 

Over books and tea again; 


And I wish that it was dusk and we 
were homing, 

Turning off beside the pond, 

Almost laughing once again to hear 
them snorting 

In the dusk down beyond 


Where they huddled thrusting heads 
across the wicket 

Of our cottage, to report 

To the rabbits and the badgers in the 
Forest 

Whether we were of their sort. 


More grave is the poem Sagacity, 
written, we are told, in memory of 
Elinor Wylie, Benét’s second wife, 
who at her death in 1928, was famous 
both for her beauty and her poetic 
genius. In the first six lines is an 
undercurrent of scorn at the know- 
ing, the talk, the easy wisdom, dis- 
played before her in that past time 
when “her beautiful eyes could 
lighten,” or her “gaze go hard with 
pain.” The sorrowful scorn becomes 
simple sorrow in the last two lines. 


Sagacity 

We knew so much; when her beautiful 
eyes could lighten, 

Her beautiful laughter follow ou 
phrase; 

Or the gaze go hard with pain, the lips 
tighten, 

On the bitterer days. 

Oh, ours was all knowing then, all gen- 
erous displaying. 

Such wisdom we had to show! 

And now there is merely silence, Si- 
lence, silence, saying 

All we did not know. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Golden Fleece: Poems and Ballads Old 
and New, by William Rose Benet, by 
permission of Dodd, Mead & Co., pub- 
lishers. 
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Teaching with Films 


By Mark A. May 


Director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


III. Selecting and Appraising Films for Schools 


O CULL the best of the thou- 

sands of retired motion pic- 

tures now lying idle in the 
Hollywood vaults, and to evaluate 
them for school use, panels have 
been drawn by a committee of edu- 
cators cooperating, voluntarily and 
without pay, with the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America. These nine panels, speciali- 
zing respectively in Art Education, 
Elementary Education, Biological 
Science and Nature Study, Physical 
Education, Social Studies, Geogra- 
phic and Geologic Sciences, Human 
Relations, Music Education, and Phy- 
sical Sciences, began their work of 
reviewing on May 26, 1937. They are 
financed by the General Education 
Board and by a lesser fund provided 
by the MPPDA. 

Of the first 538 short subjects re- 
viewed, the panels voted to recom- 
mend 324 as acceptable for certain 
specific school uses with the under- 
standing that some of them have 
certain limitations. They also voted 
to recommend parts of 153 pictures 
for school use. They have reported 
61 as being unsuited for school use. 
Some arbitrary selection of materials 
likely to be usable entered into 
choosing the first pictures to be 
shown to the panels. This average 
may, therefore, not hold but it is in- 
dicative. 

The reviewing panels are judging 
each picture critically according to a 
plan of evaluation which has been 
carefully worked out by the chair- 
men of the reviewing panels in col- 
laborating with certain members of 
the advisory committee. Each pic- 
ture is, therefore, subjected to a stiff 
examination and it must pass with 
a high grade. The evaluation of each 
picture is made on three main counts: 
First, the subject-matter with which 
the film deals; second, the effective- 
ness of presentation of this subject- 
Matter in the film; and, third, ex- 
pected educational effects of the film. 

In regard to the first count—the 
subject-matter of the film—the fol- 
lewing specific questions are asked: 

1. To what extent is the subject-matter of 


this film related to the standard curriculum 
at various grade levels? 

2. Is the subject-matter of this film other- 
Wise unavailable to the pupils at the grade 

els for which it is recommended? 

3. To what extent does the subject-matter 
; film require motion or sound, or both, 
or the most effective presentation? 


In regard to the second count, that 
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Scenes must be selected and appraised 

for the box office as well as for the school. 

That is the work of Film Editor George 
Amy of Warner Brothers. 


is, the effectiveness-of the presenta- 
tion of the film, some of the questions 


that are asked are the following: 

1. Is the subject of this film presented with 
accuracy and authenticity? 

2. Is there unity of theme? 

3. Is there an educationally effective build- 
up or introduction? 

4. Is the order logical? 

5. Is the commentary or lecture suitable to 
the subject-matter? 

6. Are the visual and sound elements defi- 
nitely integrated? 

7. Is suitable emphasis given by the use of 
close-ups and other technical devices? 

8. Is the material presented in such a way 
as to be readily relatable to and useful in the 
standard curriculum as now organized at the 
various grade levels? 


In regard to the third count on 
which the film is judged, namely, the 
expected educational effects, the fol- 
lowing five questions are asked: 

1. What noteworthy facts, ideas or con- 
ceptions would one expect pupils to get 
from this film? 

2. What interests and appreciations would 
one expect this film to develop? 

3. What attitude and sensitivities would 
one expect this film to develop 

4. What skills would one expect this film 
effectively to promote? 

5. What further educational activity on the 
part of pupils would one expect this film 
to stimulate? : : 

In addition to all this, the review- 
ing panels are instructed to make 
careful notes concerning recommen- 
dations, deletions and additions. They 
are also instructed to make careful 
and accurate synopses of the content 
of the film so that an adequate des- 
cription of it may be written. 








This is the last of a series of three 
articles by Mark A. May, surveying 
the history and the immediate fu- 
ture possibilities of motion picture 
education. 

















A brief but comprehensivé report 
on each film is submitted to the 
owner, and a copy is filed at the of- 
fice of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. When 
the owners of these films are ready 
to release the ones recommended by 
the panel, it is expected that a com- 
plete synopsis of the film together 
with its educational evaluation will 
be made available to the schools. 

The terms and conditions under 
which these films may be released 
to schools have not been worked out. 
Both the Advisory Committee and 
the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America are anxious 
that the best interests of the schools 
shall be met and at the same time 
that the proper functioning and 
sphere of activities of the motion 
picture exhibitors shall be duly safe- 
guarded. 

In closing this series, I want to 
point out the most important reason 
why, in’my opinion, the use of mo- 
tion pictures in the schools has lag- 
ged so far behind the developments 
in the entertainment field. It is, brief- 
ly, that educators have fallen into 
the habit of thinking of the film as 
a “visual aid” and have, therefore, 
not foreseen its full educational pos- 
sibilities. Granted, that the motion 
picture is undoubtedly a great aid in 
the teaching of the course of study 
as outlined in the lesson syllabi and 
in textbooks; nevertheless, this use 
does not by any means exhaust its 
educational potentialities. I predict 
that before many years have passed 
the motion picture will rise from its 
present subordinated position as a 
“visual aid” to at least a coordinated 
position with the leading subject- 
matter of the curriculum; and that it 
will become an integral part of the 
course of study and be generally 
regarded as one of the indispensable 
elements in the curriculum. 

I believe this first, because there 
is an increasing tendency on the part 
of educators to “vitalize” the cur- 
riculum. They are trying to make it 
more nearly approximate real life. 
As the curriculum is becoming more 
and more loaded with life situation 
materials, it is evident that the mo- 
tion picture will provide a rich 
abundance of such material. It will 
enable the child to experience in the 
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How 
MAKING SENSE 
is different... 


First, it makes a psychological 
or thought approach to the 
teaching of English, stressing al- 
ways the meaning of what is 
taught rather than the formal 
rule. 


Second, it teaches reading and 
writing together as interrelated 
thought-processes. 

Third, it subtracts non-produc- 
tive copying-time from practice 
hours. 


CONTENTS 


Part I 

Understanding What Others Say 
Training in ability to get ideas 
from reading 


Part Il 

Thinking in Sentences 
Using sentence marks to make 
the meaning clear 

Part Ill 

How We Say What We Think 
Learning to use the working 
parts of a sentence 


Part IV 


Expressing Yourself in 
Good Form 


Training in good speech habits 


Seventy-five Exercises 
Twenty-one Theme Projects 
Sixty human-interest sketches 

by Chichi Lasley 
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A la Carte 


Study Suggestions for 
Farmers or Philosophers 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


CASH CROPS 

One of the major causes in the 
growth of farm tenancy (25-S) is 
the American farmer’s habit of 
specializing in cash crops. Cash crops 
—tobacco, wheat, corn, and cotton— 
are meant to be sold in the world 
market rather than to be consumed 
on the farm. If prices are high, the 
cash crop brings a tidy profit; if they 
are low or if crops are poor, the farm- 
er may lose his land, unless he raises 
other provisions on the land to feed 
and clothe his family. A bad season 
may bring a ruined crop; a good sea- 
son may bring a glutted market and 
low prices. Considering this factor, 
along with the others mentioned by 
the Goslins, pupils may wish to in- 
vestigate the following questions: 

What is the relation between the per- 
centage of farm tenancy in typical 
states (See chart on 28-S) and the prev- 
alence of “cash crops” in those states? 

What is the relation between the po- 
litical character of the farmers of these 
typical states and the percentage of 
farm tenancy? (Maine and Pennsyl- 
vania farmers vote Republican. ) 

What is the relation between cash 
crops and soil erosion or depletion? 
(27-S) 

How may federal aid for schools af- 
fect the tenant farmer? (26-S) 

What portion of the city population 
may be compared with the tenant 
farmer as losing “the means and the 
incentive for participating in com- 
munity life?” (26-S) 

While the percentage of American 
farmers who own their land has been 
dropping from 75% to less than 60%, 
the percentage in Denmark has grown 
from around 50% to 97%. Why? 

Recent publications which will 
serve well as supplementary reading 
in this subject are “You Have Seen 
Their Faces,” by Erskine Caldwell, 
pictures by Margaret Bourke White 
(Viking, $5; Modern Age Books, 75c) 
and “Saving Our Soil’ by Maxwell 
Stewart (Public Affairs Committee, 
10c). 


COMPOSITION 


There are at least two writing ex- 
ercises to be derived from this issue 
that are as natural as a five and a two. 

One is suggested by Miss Rawlings’ 
amusing story (3) and abetted by the 
Ferber play (17-E). Both of these 
writers are skilled in capturing the 
idiom of ordinary speech and riveting 
it into type. This form of writing—it 
may be called dialect writing if one 





grants that all people use a dialect 
peculiar to themselves—is exception- 
ally amusing and satisfying. Every- 
one who writes a letter likes to play 
with dialect. Some of them, like 
Artemus Ward, Damon Runyon, or a 
schizophrenic psychopath, will pro- 
duce a dialect of their own making, 
although it may resemble common 
forms of speech. Others, like Ring 
Lardner, Roark Bradford, Arthur 
Kober, or Sinclair Lewis, will faith- 
fully duplicate the mental and verbal 
mannerisms of their subjects. 

If youngsters wish to practice writ- 
ing dialect and, at the same time, en- 
joy the peculiar oral mannerisms of 
their own circle, they may practice 
writing down each others remarks, 
during the period, as they sound. 
Both the Rawlings and Ferber pieces 
are good examples of how it is done. 

Another writing exercise is sug- 
gested by Gay Head at the bottom of 
page eight. These questions can not 
be discussed in class or with the 
teacher, unless there is an unusual 
degree cf mutual confidence present, 
but youngsters are usually quite will- 
ing to tell all when they can put it in 
writing, if only to a magazine. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Anniversaries are always good oc- 
casions for taking stock of things. 
On the occasion of the anniversary 
of the U.S.S.R., it may help pupils to 
clarify their impressions by casting 
up a balance sheet on the record of 
the Soviet government. Nobody de- 
nies the remarkable achievements of 
the past twenty years in the union. 
At the same time, even the commu- 
nists do not deny that they have 
made many tragic and stupid blun- 
ders. These blunders are analyzed by 
George Bernard Shaw in the Decem- 
ber issue of Story. Shaw’s article is 
of inestimable value in casting up a 
balance sheet. Dozens of other his- 
torians and journalists have also 
seized the occasion to assay the Rus- 
sian experiment in magazines of all 
complexions from the violently anti- 
Russian Hearst papers and The 
American Mercury to the violently 
pro-Russian New Masses and Soviet 
Russia Today. More or less balanced 
surveys, in addition to the article in 
this issue (30) and Mr. Shaw’s, may 
be found in the N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, The Nation, The New Republic, 
Events, and Current History. 
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Pupils may wish to list the follow- 
ing items under debits, if they con- 
sider them undesirable, or, if they 
approve, pupils may list them as 
credits. Or they may enter items in 
poth columns. When the balance has 
been completed, let them discuss 
whether the errors have been the 
result of haste, ignorance, bureau- 
cracy, doctrinaire fanaticism, or so- 
cialization. Let them decide wheth- 
er the achievements have been 
recorded because of or in spite of so- 
cialization. The 20-year record of 
Soviet Russia includes: 


Surrender of the Baltic areas. 

Persecution of technicians, scholars, 
and entrepreneurs because of their 
middle-class connections. 

Low, but steadily rising, living 
standards. 

Health protection as a public serv- 
«Cruel exile and imprisonment of 
kulaks. 

Record crops in 1935 and 1937 on 
collective farms. 

Exaggerated charges of sabotage and 
treason. 

Wholesale executions. 

Fabulous construction of mills, ca- 
nals, railroads, dams. 

Suppression of political opposition. 

Peace efforts, through the League 
and non-aggression pacts. 

A $2,000,000,000 military budget. 

Conquest of the Arctic. 

Heedless provocation of the Ukraine 
famine. 

The new Constitution. 

Progressive increases in production. 

Anti-religious propaganda. 

Work and play for everyone. 

Broad expansion of libraries, schools 
and the arts. 


There are many other items which 
pupils may wish to add to this bal- 
ance sheet as a result of their read- 
ing. 


REMEDIAL READING 


The following questions have been 
seelcted to recall the saliant points 
of interest in the Rogers article (6). 


What has been the most successful 
television broadcast to date? The 
Budge-Parker tennis match at Wim- 
bledon last summer. 

What are the major obstacles to pop- 

ular television broadcasts in Amer- 
ica? The price of the sets, the financ- 
ing of the programs, and the selection 
of programs. 
What does a television receiver cost 
in Italy? $500. In England? $250. In the 
United States? They are not being 
made for popular distribution in the 
United States. 

How far can a television image 
travel? About 50 miles. The horizon 
is the limit. 

_What invention is basic to televi- 
sion? The electric eye or the photo- 
electric cell, which gives off electric 
impulses according to the lights and 
shadows which fall upon it. 
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How may television travel beyond 
fifty miles? The electric impulses may 
be relayed by wire or by “coaxial ca- 
bles.” 

Has this ever been done? Yes, be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 

How much does it cost to make a 
hour of movies, on the average? $120,- 
000. 

How much does it cost to broadcast 
the average radio program of one 
hour? $2,500. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


High schools have so far accepted 
their responsibility for training the 
new generation to meet the rigors 
of traffic that some have ordered 


cars as teaching equipment for 
youngsters who are not in a position 
to learn with the family jaloppy. 

In other schools, pupils have spon- 
taneously formed clubs which are 
specializing in highway traffic affairs. 

If such clubs have been formed 
among your pupils, it may help them 
to organize their work if they are 
invited to report their date of organi- 
zation, membership, purposes, and 
activities to date, for publication in 
Scholastic. Communications may be 
addressed to the Teacher Edition, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43 St., New York, 
N. Y. The third in the series of Good 
Driving articles will appear in the 
December 11 issue. 





BUILD A DRAWING SQUAD 
THAT WILL WIN THE CUP 


The same determination and organization that 
make a school famous on the gridiron will 


make it a stand-out for drawing. Organize and 
coach your drawing team to win. 


STUDENT PRIZES 


Ist Prize...$50 2nd Prize...$25 3rd Prize... $15 
5 Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


For full information concerning the awards write— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J12 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Sarah MeLean Mullen 


Mrs. Sarah McLean Mullen, for 
two years editor of the motion pic- 
ture department of Scholastic, died 
last month in Los Angeles. She 
had suffered from stomach ulcers 
for several years. Her pupils and 
colleagues held memorial services 
for her in the auditorium of the 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
where she was director of English 
and visual education. As the au- 
thor of How to Judge Motion Pic- 
tures, a Scholastic Publication, she 
helped thousands of young people 
to discover new values in film en- 
tertainment. 
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“The Sword of Sergestus,” by Paul 
Anderson, is a dramatization of Roman 
History in ten episodes, each a part of 





one vital story. Historicai facts become 
more memorable in this work because 
they are offered to the student in an 
exciting fashion. No Latin class and no 
class that touches on Roman History 
should be without this authentic, care- 
fully planned presentation. 










Illustrated, stiff paper cover......... 25c 
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Teaching with Films 
(Concluded from page 1-T) 


completest possible way the great 
events of history, the vital experi- 
ences that come from travel, the 
thrills of living with important peo- 
ple who are doing important things. 
It is through such experiences that 
the great social objectives of educa- 
tion can be most directly reached. 

A second reason why I believe 
that the motion picture will occupy 
an increasing permanent place in 
the curriculum is the fact that the 
reading matter of the curriculum is 
not wholly adequate for reaching 
the cardinal objectives of education. 
If the subject-matter curriculum is 
regarded as a means to an end— 
namely the proper development of 
each individual child—and if motion 
pictures are suited to achieve these 
ends directly, or at least some of 
them, it follows that such motion 
pictures should be regarded as direct 
routes to the objectives and not as 
detours through textbooks. 

Take, for example, the cardinal 
objectives of education as set up by 
the N.E.A. a few years ago—among 
them are: good citizenship, moral 
character, worthy home membership, 
sound physical and mental health, 
sensitivity to social problems, es- 
thetic appreciation, mental power, 
vocational orientation, cultural effi- 
ciency and resourcefulness, and crea- 
tive ability. How are these worthy 
objectives of education to be reached? 

Surely no one would seriously con- 
tend that the conventional subject- 
matter curriculum is the only road 
or even the most effective road to 
these social goals. Indeed, the recent 
appearance of so many specialized 
forms of education is evidence of a 
growing belief that more direct roads 
should be found. I refer, of course, 
to character education, health educa- 
tion, vocational education, art edu- 
cation, and to that most recent new- 
comer of all, educational guidance. 
The so-called “core curriculum” is 
still another effort to point the ac- 
tivities of the school more directly 
at the cardinal objectives. Everyone 
knows how exceedingly difficult it is 
tu build character, citizenship, health 
and esthetic appreciation through 
lesson assignments and reading ma- 
terials alone. More powerful educa- 
tional tools must be found. Experi- 
ence points to the motion picture. 

Remember that in the motion pic- 
ture is combined the two great chan- 
nels of learning, sight and sound— 
which enriched by color, music and 
dramatic effects—present the lessons 
of school and life with a power and a 
vitality that is unequalled by any 
other medium of education. 






AFTER HOURS 


After our magazine is edited, set in 
type, and printed, the real work begins, 
Distributing a quarter of a million 
magazines to the far reaches of the 
land is not done with a magic wand, 

We'll skip the laborious weekly 
process of running off a label for each 
package of magazines which is mailed 
to our friends and subscribers. It is suf. 
ficient to say that it happens in Pitts. 
burgh and that each label bears what 
we hope is the correct name and ad- 
dress of the subscriber, and a notation 
to indicate how many copies of each of 
our four editions belong in the bundle, 

In Dayton, Ohio, where the maga. 
zine is printed, the number of copies 
required by all of the labels is com. 
pared with the number which our cir. 
culation manager ordered printed. If 
the two numbers correspond, the ship- 
per then saves the price of a telegram 
and he begins to separate the labels 
according to their destination and ae. 
cording to whether they indicate ship. 
ment by express or by mail. 

There was a day when our publisher 
and advertising manager wrapped, 
mailed, or even delivered the copies 
in person. Today, when the magazines 
are delivered from the bindery to the 
shipping room, there is an army of 
wrappers waiting for them. The labels, 
arranged in the order described above, 
are attached to sheets of wrapping 
paper cut to various sizes. If the label 
calls for a large number of copies, it is 
pasted to a large wrapping sheet. As 
fast as the copies arrive from the 
bindery, they are wrapped in the cor- 
rect quantity, tied, and locked in mail 
bags. The first shipments go to the 
most distant points. 

Postal clerks, stationed at the plant, 
weigh the bags and rush them to the 
trains. Express clerks handle the ex- 
press shipments in a similar manner. 

This work begins at four in the aft- 
ernoon on Thursday and winds up at 
midnight, Friday. 

If teachers discover that their mag- 
azines are not arriving promptly or in 
good order, they will be doing a great 
kindness by writing to the Circula 
tion Manager, Scholastic, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
complaint is welcomed. 

In forwarding complaints, it is a 
good rule to accompany the letter 
with the shipping label taken from the 
magazine wrapper. Set forth the case 
in specific detail. State exactly the 
shortage or the surplus of the partic- 
ular editions you have ordered. If you 
feel the address is insufficient, let us 
have a more accurate or more informa- 
tive address. If you feel angry about 
the way fate, the mails, and our offices 
have treated you, vent your wrath o 
the circulation manager, but please do 
not set the dogs on our salesmen. 
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Lives of Great Men 


rf HEN biographical data re- 
garding the more impor- 
tant national leaders is de- 


sired, you have available either the 
Congressional Directory (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 60c) or Who’s Who in the Na- 
tion’s Capital (Ransdell, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $10). The Directory 
provides brief biographies, addresses 
of members of Congress and the 
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ind. chief officers of the Cabinet depart- 
eekly ments, diplomatic service, and an 
be explanation of their duties. The sec- 
is sufe ond volume gives similar informa- 
Pitts. tion but offers in addition biograph- 
what ical sketches of the university and 
id ad- college heads, and the various social, 
tation civic, commercial, industrial, and 
ach of professional groups of the national 
undle. capital. 
mage History students in need of source 
— material on governmental policies 
a will find the Congressional Record 
ed. If (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
> ship- ington, D. C.) extremely useful. It is 
egram a daily record of every word and act 
labels of Congress while in session, and if 
nd ac- you wish a personal copy yourself, 
> ship- address a request to your Represen- 
. tative or Senator, and before you can 
dlisher say “Jack Robinson” your copy will 
—_ be in the mail. Practically all libra- 
aaa ries, of course, have them in the 
‘ the regular loose-leaf, bound edition. 
my of In the next category of general ref- 
labels, erence works are Who’s Who in 
above, America (A. N. Marquis Company, 
apping Chicago, $8.50) and the Dictionary 
e label of American Biography (Scribner, 
°s, It Is New York City, $250). The first pro- 
- = vides concise outline biographies of 
ne eal notable living Americans, wherever 
n mail they live, and the second is an ex- 
to the tensive set giving the same data for 
notable deceased Americans, written 
. plant, in readable style by authoritative 
to the writers. Between them they cover 
he ex: the entire field of eminent Americans 
Lanner. of all vocations. Needless to say the 
he aft- Dictionary in its 20 volumes is the 
s up at more complete. For each of the sub- 
jects, his or her ancestry, childhood, 
ver education, character, and achieve- 
a great ments are gone into in detail. 
a Science and Mathematics 
Pa A For the student of the physical and 
natural sciences, there is no book 
it is a better than The Outline of Science, 
letter in four volumes, by Sir Arthur 
rom the Thomson (G. P. Putnam Sons, New 
he case York and London, $11.28). The in- 
tly the troduction states that this set is 
Bf yu meant for the general reader, who 
Fy lacks both time and opportunity for 
‘forma special study and yet would take an 
y about intelligent interest in the progress of 
+ offices science which is making the world 
rath on always new. If then you have avoided 
lease do heretofore such scientific topics as 
n. 
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“Aeres of Diamonds” 


in Your Library: I 


By Randall R. Penhale 





Reading and reference rooms in the public libraries are of invaluable aid to students 
doing research or reading for their own pleasure. 


the solar system, evolution, atomic 
theory, meteorites, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, light, electrons, embryology, 
and a hundred others because they 
were “too deep” for you, try a dip 
into this entertaining “Outline.” 
Boys and girls taking their first 
courses in science will find these 
volumes a godsend. 

Another volume of general inter- 
est is Dr. Slosson’s Creative Chem- 
istry (Century Company, New York 
City, $1). Written primarily for the 
layman, its chapters on nitrogen, 
coal-tar colors, synthetic perfumes, 
flavors, cellulose, rubber, sugar, 
metals, etc., make chemistry as ab- 
sorbing reading as any thrilling ro- 
mance. Dr. Clifford S. Leonard’s 
Chemistry in Modern Life (D. Van 
Nostrand, New York, $3), translated 
from Arrhenius’s Swedish, is an- 
other of the most recent scientific 
texts high school and college pupils 
will find helpful in reference work. 

The purpose of Julian Huxley and 
E. N. Andrade in writing Simple 
Science and More Simple Science 
(New York, Harpers, $2.50 each) 
was to explain what is being done in 
the scientific world today, in lan- 
guage that the general reader with- 
out special scientific training could 
understand. Being as capable in writ- 
ing as they are in research, they have 
succeeded admirably. Paul Karlson’s 


The World Around Us (New York; 
Simon & Schuster, $3) is a guide to 
the recent discoveries in physics 
written in clear and simple language. 
Bernard Jaffe’s Outposts of Science 
(New York, Simon & Schuster, 
$3.75) offers a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the methods of research fol- 
lowed in fifty present-day American 
laboratories, and the history and fu- 
ture of scientific investigation are 
discussed, respectively, in The Story 
of Science, by David Dietz (New 
York, Dodd, Mead, $3.50) and The 
Next Hundred Years, by C. C. Furnas 
(New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
$3). 

Special reports in science can be 
illuminated if you will refer to the 
Smithsonian Scientific Series in 12 
volumes (Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, $144). They are of great 
value to high school and college stu- 
dents doing research on sucii iopics 
as: “The Sun and the Welfare of 
Man”; “Minerals from Earth and 
Sky”; “North American Indians”; 
“Insects, Their Ways and Means of 
Living”; “Man from the Farthest 
Past”; “Cold-blooded Vertebrates’ 
(fishes, amphibians, reptiles); 
“Warm-blooded Vertebrates” (birds, 
mammals); “Old and New Plant 
Lore”; and “Great Inventions.” 

Political economy used to be called 
“the gloomy science,” but I think 
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high schovl students would be more 
inclined to bestow that dubious title 
on the subject of mathematics. Two 
books published this year have done 
much to dispel the pall of gloom that 
the very word of mathematics 
evokes in so many minds. They are 
E. T. Bell’s Men of Mathematics 
(New York, Simon & Schuster, $5) 
and L. T. Hogben’s Mathematics for 
the Million (New York, Norton, 
$3.75). If you have any lurking sus- 
picions in your mind that mathemat- 
ics have no real purpose or meaning 
except as an exercise in intellectual 
gymnastics, these books will set 
them to rest; and after learning what 
trigonometry and logarithms exist 
for and how they were invented and 
developed, you will find the study of 
them a great deal more interesting. 


Among the Musicians and Artists 


With the increasing interest and 
participation in music, there is often 
need for authoritative source mate- 
rial. Macmillan’s The New Encuclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians (re- 
vised ed., $3) is a basic work in this 
realm of the arts. The preface says 
it covers the “forms and terms of 
musical art in both a descriptive and 
historical way,” with bibliographies. 
... “The second division gives bio- 
graphical facts about some 7,500 mu- 





Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature indexes the contents of more than a hundred 
magazines by author, subject, and title, saving readers the need of random search. 


sicians of all countries active in the 
last 200 years. . . . The third division 
presents a chronological list of operas 
and oratories.” Another invaluable 
work on this subject is Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (six volumes, Macmillan, 
New York City, $20). 

Young People’s Story of Music, by 
Ida Prentice Whitcomb (Dodd Mead, 
New York, $2) tells the story of 
music in simpler fashion, but its 
comprehensiveness is amazing. Two 
books this writer found very helpful 
in a university music course are 
Krehbiel’s Book of Operas (A. C. 
McClurg, Chicago, $2.50) and Ord- 
way’s Handbook of the Opera. Both 
contain in narrative fashion the plots 
of all the major operas. 

There was never a greater abun- 
dance of books about art than at the 
present time. Elie Faure’s great His- 
tory of Art has recently been reis- 
sued in a comparatively cheap edi- 
tion by the Garden City Publishing 
Company, Garden City, New York 
($1.98 per volume, $9.45 for the en- 
tire five-volume set). The standard 
one-volume surveys of the history of 
art are Helen Gardner’s Art Through 
the Ages (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, $4) and Salomon Reinach’s 
Apollo (New York, Scribner, $2). 
Newer works are Thomas Craven’s 


Men of Art (New York, Simon ang 
Schuster, $3), Sheldon Cheney’s 
World History of Art (New York, 
Viking, $5), and Van Loon’s The Arts 
(New York, Simon and Schuster 
$3.95). Cahill and Barr’s Art in 
America in Modern Times (New 
York, Reynal & Hitchcock, $1.50) is 
an excellent introduction and re... 
markably cheap considering its size 
and the quality of its illustrations, 

Not even the briefest discussion of 
books about art would be complete 
without a mention of the Phaidon 
Press publications, printed in YVj- 
enna, which are now being distrib. 
uted in this country by the Oxford 
University Press. They are big books, 
handsomely made, and contain the 
best reproductions to be found in any 
books selling for less than luxury 
prices. Yet they cost only $2.50 to 
$3 each; they are undoubtedly one of 
the best buys among art books pub- 
lished today. A few of the titles are: 
The Paintings of Rembrandt, Titian: 
Paintings and Drawings, Burck- 
hardt’s Civilization of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, Botticelli, Vincent 
Van Gogh. 


How to Use Your Language 


When you come to the business of 
writing your reports on topics which 
have been assigned, not the least dif- 
ficulty you will encounter is couch- 
ing your thoughts in good English. 
Your regular English composition 
text should be the first book to which 
you should turn for assistance. After 
that your best friend is any standard 
dictionary. Like the Bible, it is a 
household volume — but too seldom 
used. At least it can be said neither 
book is consulted enough. In passing 
it should be noted that dictionaries 
contain a treasury of information 
over and above the usual supply of 
words, their spelling, pronunciation, 
derivation, and definitions. The not- 
used-enough sections are those de- 
voted to synonyms; antonyms; hom- 
onyms; foreign words and phrases; 
proper, biographical, and geograph- 
ical names; population of cities and 
states; tables of weights and mea- 
sures; and maps. 

For a specialized study of vocabu- 
lary, ask your teacher or librariaa 
for a copy of Fernald’s English Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions 
(Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York 
and London, $2.25) or Crabb’s Eng- 
lish Synonyms (Harper, New York 
City, $2.50) or Putnam’s Word Book 
(Putnam’s, New York City, $1.90). 
The best known work of this kindis 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, new edition revised and 
enlarged by S. R. Roget (Longman's 
Green & Co., New York City, priced 
at $1.29 and $2.25). There are ml- 
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1 and 7 merous other editions of this famous field as Dr. Krapp’s is Stuart Rob- 

ney’s [J work, including the one by C.O. Syl- ertson’s Development of Modern ¢ C ds 
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1plete understood as preferring any one of lish ( Oxford University Press, New ble quality of the paper makes these 
aidon these to a good Webster dictionary, I York City, $2.25) and in Herbert W. maps especially suited for school use. 
n Vi- do say that any one of them is a Horwill’s Dictionary of Modern For — ye smemege write the Uni- 
strib- splendid supplement. The pet griev- American Usage (Oxford University = —. ee Press, 5750 Ellis 
x ford ance most high school and college Press, New York City, 3.25). It ’ 0, iil. 

DOOks, teachers have against student reports must be remembered that Fowler’s pRIZES 

in. the and theses, is that they are trite or books are guides to English usage Prizes of $50, $25 and $15, and thirty 
in any so heavy that neither the student nor only, which often differs widely other prizes will be awarded by The 
uxury the teacher knows “what it is all from American practice, especially American Swedish Monthly in an es- 
50 to about.” A fresh vocabulary will do in matters of spelling. The numerous say contest open to pupils of public 
one of much to eliminate both evils. differences between English and and private elementary and secondary 
3 pub- If, however, an overgrown but American usage are fully and pun- — - the United bmg The =— 
S are: thoroughly reliable composition and gently discussed in Mencken’s The teetey So pa ee Ai Sxenachenail = 
Titian: rhetoric omnibus is needed for con- American Language (Knopf, New referring to the celebration of a 
surck- sultation I recommend unqualifiedly York City, $5). And, last, for a good g. edich settlement on the site of Wil- 
enais- either A Dictionary of Modern Eng- and simply written introduction to ington, Delaware, 300 years ago. 
incent lish Usage by H. W. Fowler (Oxford the general study of languages and (Contest closes January 31, 1938; results 


Univ. Press, New York, $3.20) or Dr. 
Krapp’s Comprehensive Guide to 


how they grow and change, students 
should turn to Scott, Carr and Wil- 
kinson’s Language and Its Growth 


will be announced in April. Informa- 
tion regarding rules may be obtained 
by addressing The American Swedish 


| Good English (Rand McNally Co. : 

ge , New York, $2.70). Put onateale, (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, $2). ee 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 

pare the first is a dictionary, book of syno- Tendiensd Gitte — 

st dif- nyms and antonyms, text on rheto- FE le senne tok eines CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

couch- rie, grammar, and usage, with scores os ee pace plow Rs rn The Educational Department of 
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— as didacticism, double construction, 2217S and non- ction and bound  auguration of an interesting project to 

— haziness, letter forms, position of ad- volumes. The Readers’ Guide to Pe- make contemporary juvenile literature 

— verb, split infinitive, vulgarization, Tdical Literature (H. W. Wilson available in attractive yet durable 

. After d in age eating Each is canal Co., New York) you should consult form for school reading. The first list 

andard = ws ry agers 1 volume. For before you do anything else. This of twelve books includes these well- 

it is a the price of the whole es valuable library aid indexes the con- known authors (among others): Booth 
students interested in the proprieties : 

seldom : -. tents of more than a hundred maga- arkington, Ellen Glasgow, Stewart 

: and niceties of writing, the book is : : . Edward White, Angelo Patri, H r 
neither zines by author, subject, and title ) i, Howard 
m an indispensable aid. Dr. Krapp’s — oy ? oon a ’ Pease, Walter Hough. 
a volume, while not intended perhaps Pointing the reader to a particular 
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of the English language and pronun- 
ciation generally, as well as of for- 


an author, page indexed according 
to subject and authors. One of its 






Remember “Knute the Giant Bull- 
snake” in a recent Scholastic? Glen 
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Rounds, the author, has just published 
a new book called Lumbercamp (Holi- 
day House). It’s about a young whistle 
punk learning the logging business, 
and to carry out the idea the book it- 
self is bound in wood. Illustrations and 
end-papers by the author in his best 
manner, 


most useful publications is the Book 
Review Digest, which describes the 
contents of all books of any impor- 
tance published each month and 
quotes briefly both the favorable and 
the unfavorable reviews they have 
received. Another Wilson publica- 
tion is the Vertical File Service Cata- 


eign words and phrases, and the use 
of the dictionary, is excellent. The 
bulk of the book is, as the title sug- 
gests, a comprehensive alphabetized 
guide to good English enabling the 
student to locate readily the status 
of the most archaic word or phrase 
or the most recent addition to Yankee 


$1.90). @ British slang. The appendix sup- log, a guide to the innumerable ae u M M 

| kind is ie «cond é. d but P : . rs pamphlets that are constantly being ( hg raped oe a - ger 
1 Words é dow meen by schools, libraries, and in- ‘8°e "imich, page /°-0) is the editor 
‘sed and cussion of modern grammar, punc- of Representative One-Act plays by 


stitutions of many other kinds. It in- 


; : ae eee ; American Authors, just published b 

\gman's tuation, capitalization, and alist of dicates where each pamphlet may Little Brown. A paw caeahun ‘as 
y priced abbreviations. be secured and what its price is, if cluding many of our best playwrights 
are nu: Another book covering the same_ any. from Eugene O’Neill to Clifford Odets. 
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AM interrupting this series on 

books to read first to tell you of 
some authors who were one-book men 
or women—made world-famous by a 
single novel and for some reason either 
writing no mcre or writing nothing 
else people cared to read. 

Mary Wollestonecraft Shelley, for 
one, shot her bolt at fame when she 
wrote Frankenstein; it hit the bull’s 
eye. It may have been a chance shot: 
when she evolved this terrific creature 
out of a young woman’s lurid imagina- 
tion, she could not have realized that 
119 years after the ghost-story compe- 
tition of Byron and Shelley to which 
she contributed it, the book would 
still be in bookshops in the two forms 
that mean permanence: very cheap 
and very expensive. She surely did not 
foresee that she would give a word to 
the language that is used in a com- 
pletely wrong sense: people keep say- 
ing that a monster created by man is 
“qa Frankenstein,” whereas in her 
story Frankenstein is the name of the 
man who brought into existence a 


Read this one Jinst 






soulless giant to become his malignant 
Nemesis. Such people, of course, have 
never read the book; if they had, they 
could not have forgotten it. 


Nor is anyone likely to forget the 
celebrated horror -story of another 
one-book author, Bram Stoker: of 
course I mean the vampire thriller, 
Dracula. Stoker, advance agent of the 
great actor Sir Henry Irving, wrote 
other books that disappeared without 
a trace, but people still go on sitting 
up all night to read Dracula. They may 
as well not go to bed after they finish 
it; they won’t sleep for the rest of the 
night. It is long and full of details, but 
each one bears on the mystery and 
terror. 

Two other authors’ fame rests on 
one book because death cut short their 
careers. Louis Hémon had tried his 
hand at a few short and long stories 
before he took a short cut across coun- 
try, walking on the railroad track, and 
a train put an end to his writing. One 
of these stories was a quiet, beautiful, 
dignified account of the life, and the 


devout young French-Canadian girl, 


acceptance of the tragedy of life, of a 4 





Maria Chapdelaine. The history of this 


story is romantic; written in France, it 
made a stir in Paris and then, twice 
translated in rapid succession, first 
swept Canada and then took the 
United States by storm. It is in litera. 
ture to stay; for my own part, when 
Christmas conxs around I find myself 
every year re-reading the exquisite 
chapter about the thousand aves. 

But the best of all single novels on 
which fame rests is surely Emily 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. You may 
ask yourself whether her early death 
cut short the career of a genius, or 
whether the fiame of her life blazed up 
in a last grand effort in this amazing 
book. However it came, it came white- 
hot from some inner experience, for 
nothing in her recorded history shows 
facts in her outer life to account for it, 
Then her iron will at the very last 
moment collapsed, and having so long 
held back her coughing, she coughed 
no more. Recognition of her genius 
was slow, but it is now worldwide, 
How many young readers have writ- 
ten to me: “I have just read Wuther- 
ing Heights: how glad I am you told 
me about it!” 

(Next Week: Jack London) 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Round Table is open te all under- 
graduate high scheol students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Reund Table 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. All manuscripts appearing 
here are eligible for Scholastic Awards. 


There are nights when I am jealous of 
the moon, 

Of her infinite perspective in the sky. 

I would wear her perfect circle for an 
eye, 

And behold December neighboring 
with June. 

For in snow-time summer’s flowers are 
a boon 

Which that blinkless, thankless orb 
will not deny 

And the instant panorama hurtles by 

To the throbbing of a swift and time- 
less tune. 


I am surfeited with seasonal degree— 
Yet this autumn aspect lingers, same 
and same. 
While a symphony of color holds a 
name 
That surpasses boredom’s wild belief 
for me; 
And the passing of the universal leaf 
Leaves me all alone with winter and 
my grief. 
Eugene Rattner 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jable 


Escape 


T WAS late evening and Jack was 
waiting with horses tied to the 
second growth cottonwood on the curb. 
Queen snorted and pawed for grass. 
Jack always tied her rein too short. 
He whistled for me. He was scared of 
grandmother and never would knock, 
though he knew I didn’t like him to 
whistle that way — like his call for 
Queen. 

As I came closer to them I could 
smell the warm odor of the horses’ 
flesh and hear the friendly sound of 
Djirid’s teeth cropping the grass. The 
horses saved me a lot of lawn mowing. 
Djirid rubbed his head against my 
stomach and pushed his nose into the 
pocket of my slacks for a lump of 
sugar. I used to carry carrots for him 
until he took a fancy to one I was eat- 
ing. 
Jack must have felt chivalrous. He 
held my stirrup while I mounted. It 
was a silly gesture. I’d been mounting 
by myself all summer. 

We rode toward Daly’s acres because 
the road was comparatively free from 
traffic. A car passed and Jack swore 
softly as Queen shied. I reminded him 
that there was a lady present but fin- 
ished the remark with an indelicate 
ejaculation of my own as Djirid’s foot 
slipped on a smooth stone. 

We turned into a lane and broke in- 
to a canter. My saddle had a familiar 
squeak that I always listened for. I 
heard it then and wondered why I 


liked it but not the squeak of shoe 
leather. 

We stopped to breathe the horses, 
Montana nights are friendly. The air 
is hot, damp, and spicy all at once. It 
takes hold of you—starts with your 
nose and lungs and spreads clear 
through you. Stars are so close you 
can count them—if you have the pa- 
tience. 

But I didn’t think of the night then 
—only that Gramma’d be shocked out 
of her mid-Victorian complacency if 
she knew I was out after curfew with 
a boy whom I’d only known for three 
months. It was good to get away from 
her and her gloomy house for a whole 
evening. 

Dora Roberts, 15, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 


My Springsong 
The plumtree bleeds its petals o’er the 
lane. 
The grass grows high and silky near 
the stream. 
I hear the robin’s merry call again 
~—And dream. 
Small butterflies like bits of rainbows, 
dart. 
The sunlight glances through the 
latticed green. 
A field mouse pushes blades of grass 
apart . 
—Unseen. 
At length tall shadows steal up past 
the hills. 


The last exploring bee is on the wing | 


And, in the sunset splendor, all is still 
—In Spring. 
—Leota Baumgarth, 17 
Los Angeles (Calif.) H. S. 
Mrs. Snow L. Housh, Teacher 
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WNERSHIP of the land by 
free men has from the first 
been one of the most impor- 

tant of American ideals. Back in the 
pioneer days, various laws were 
sed to enable men to become own- 
as of the land on which they lived 
md to safeguard that ownership. 
The favorite theme of the old-fash- 
ined melodrama about lifting the 
mortgage from the old homestead 
bears witness to the intense desire to 
gin security through ownership. 

In this land of opportunity own- 

aship has been generally regarded 
as possible for anyone 
who was capable and 
ambitious enough to 
work for it. Just as 
the young business 
man was tradition- 
‘lly supposed to be 
able to achieve fame 
and fortune by climb- 
ing the ladder of suc- 
cess rung by rung, the 
young farmer was ex- 
pected to gain experi- 
ence and prove his 
ability first as farm 
hand, then as tenant, 
and finally, by dint of 
thrift and energy, to 
become the proud 
owner of the land he 
tiled, thus reaching 
the top of the so- 
talled “agricultural 
ladder.” 

But facts show that something is 
very much the matter—the Ameri- 
tan farmer is not nearly as indepen- 
dent as we had thought, and the 
ladder idea is actually false. If farm- 
rs could climb to ownership as they 
grow older, one would expect to find 

greater proportion of tenancy 
among younger men. Instead there 
nas been a steady increase in the 
percentage of tenants both young 
and old. Among young farmers be- 
ween the ages of 25 and 35, the 
atio of tenancy outside the South 
creased from 47 to 59 per cent be- 
ween 1910 and 1930 although the 
otal of farmers of this age declined 
by 200,000 during that period. At the 
ame time the percentage of tenants 
who are more than 55 years of age 
as Steadily increased. 
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President. Roosevelt has written, 
“The agricultural ladder for these 
American citizens has become a 
treadmill.” The recent government 
report on farm tenancy points out 
that the rungs of the ladder tend to 
become bars, “forcing imprisonment 
in a fixed social status from which it 
is increasingly difficult to escape.” 
Let’s look at some of the facts that 
support these conclusions. 

If you turn to the next page you 
will see a chart showing that the 
proportion of farm owners in the 
United States has decreased since 


THE PROBLEM OF 


FARM 
TENANCY 


This article, prepared by Ryllis and 

Omar Goslin, is based on “Farmers 

Without Land,” by Rupert B. Vance, 

a 10-cent pamphlet published by the 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


1880 and that the number of tenants 
has increased. Fifty years ago, three 
out of every four farmers owned 
their land. Today only three out of 
every five are owners. There are now 
a total of 2,865,000 tenant farmers. 
Many of these tenants change farms 
every two or three years, and one- 
third remain in a given place only 
one year, 

Furthermore, thousands who are 
still regarded as owners are just as 
insecure as if they were tenants, 
since their farms are heavily mort- 
gaged. In some states it is estimated 
that mortgages cover four-fifths of 
the total value of the farms. The de- 
pression has been responsible for a 
vast increase in insecurity among 
the farm population. Between 1930 
and 1935, 750,000 farms were lost to 
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their owners through foreclosures 
and bankruptcy sales, many of these 
losses meaning a life tragedy to some 
man and his family. 

What happened to these farms 
when the owners lost them? To 
whom do they now belong? Most of 
them have passed into the hands of 
banks, insurance companies, and 
mortgage companies; in other words, 
they now belong to some corpora- 
tion, which as absentee owner must 
turn the land over to some tenant 
for cultivation. In 1933 the market 
value of farm land held by corpora- 

tions was estimated 
at $770,000,000. 

In the state of Iowa, 
for example, the 
amount of land held 
by corporations be- 
fore 1921 was negli- 
gible. By 1935 corpo- 
rations held 10 per 
cent of all the farm 
land in the state. 

In the South there 
has recently been a 
slight decrease in the 
proportion of ten- 
ancy, from 55.5 to 
53.5 per cent. This 
has been due, how- 
ever, not to improved 
economic conditions, 
but rather to an in- 
crease in the number 
of small owners. Over 
one - fourth of these 

new owners are located in the moun- 
tainous counties of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee where 
many unemployed miners have tried 
to cultivate poor land in a desperate 
attempt to make a living. 

Farm tenancy is a distinctly dif- 
ferent problem from that in cit- 
ies. A city tenant is a man who rents 
a house or apartment instead of 
owning the place where he lives. 
This may be a matter of convenience 
or preference and may have little to 
do with economic status. Farm ten- 
ancy, however, is an entirely- dif- 
ferent matter since the farm consti- 
tutes not merely a place in which to 
live but a means of livelihood. 

Among the tenant farmers there 
are first those who lease a farm and 
pay rent money for it. Although the 
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.elationship between tenant and 
landlord is not always bad, it is likely 
to be unsatisfactory to both, result- 
ing in lack of security, poor care of 
buildings and equipment, instability 
of occupancy, and negligence about 
soil conservation. The following folk 
anecdote illustrates clearly the atti- 
tude on both sides: 

Tenant: How about fixing that 
ieaky roof over at the place? 

Landlord: Why ask me to fix it? 

Tenant: Well, it’s your place, ain’t 
it? 

Landlord: Yes, but it’s leaking on 


you. 
Tenant: Well, it won’t be ne>t 

year. 

SHARE-CROPPERS 


Then there are tenants who pay 
for their use of the land not with 
money but with a share of the crop 
they raise. These farmers are known 
as share-croppers. The share-crop- 
per contributes the labor of himself 
and his family in return for a place 
to live and a share of the crop pro- 
duced. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
tenant farmers of the South are 
share-croppers. Altogether croppers 
operate 716,000 farms or more than 
10 per cent of all the farms in the 
country, which are located princi- 
pally in the southern cotton and to- 
bacco states. 

The share-cropping system dates 
back to the abolition of slavery. It 
was developed on the great cotton 
plantations of the South as a means 
of utilizing the labor of the freed 
slaves. Following the Civil War 
there were plantation owners with 
nothing but land and a free but ser- 
vile Negro population with nothing 
but labor to offer. As a result a 
moneyless trade was worked out 
whereby the owner secured labor 
without wages and the Negro had a 
place to live without paying rent. 
Initiated as a temporary arrange- 
ment, it has become a continuing and 
growing® system. 

The evils of the system increased 
as gradually the old plantationers 
lost their land and absentee land- 
lords, some of them outside financial 
interests and mortgage companies, 
took over the management. 

Although the share-cropper idea 
was originally devised for the freed 
Negroes, poor white farmers joined 
the scheme until now two-thirds of 
all the tenants in the South are white. 
Since practically all of these white 
tenants are descendants of small 
owners and frontiersmen of pre- 
Civil War days, it is evident that 
instead of the desired advance in the 
direction of ownership, there has 
been a serious decline. 
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ON THE TENANT 


In many regions of our country and 
particularly in the South tenancy has 
resulted in a defeated and impover- 
ished people. What the life of a typi- 
cal tenant farmer is like may be 
understood from the following de- 
scription of a tenant’s wife: 

“She was married at the age of 15. 
Her household furniture had been 
bought on credit. She estimated that 
she and her husband had lived in at 
least 20 different houses. These 
ranged in sizes from one to seven 
rooms. She worked practically every 
year in the field, starting by day- 
light and quitting at sundown dur- 
ing the farming seasons. . .. She had 
not worn a readymade garment nor 
read many newspapers since marry- 
ing. She had owned three hats during 
the last 25 years.” 

Clearly farm tenancy means des- 
perately hard work for both the man 
and his family, a wretchedly low 
standard of living, anda “pattern of 
helpless, hopeless dependency” pro- 
duced by years and even generations 
of insecurity and extreme poverty. 

Housing conditions for tenants are 
the poorest in the nation. Often their 
dwelling consists merely of an un- 
painted shack with two or three 
rooms. Bath-tubs, running water, 
gas, or electricity are unknown. The 
basic diet is frequently below what 
is considered by the government as 
an “emergency diet,” and results in 
malnutrition and such diseases as 
pellagra and rickets. 


ON EDUCATION 


Lack of education becomes both a 
cause and an effect of tenancy. Ow- 
ing to low tax resources, schools in 
tenant areas are inadequate. More- 
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over, many rural schools are dig. 
organized because of the high tum. 
over in pupils as tenant families 
come and go. The fact also that the 
children as well as the adults muy 
work in the field during parts of the 
school .year serves to limit still fy. 
ther the chance for adequate school. 
ing. 

Yet education is essential if ther 
is to be any improvement in the 
future. The great need is for a sys. 
tem of education which would teag, 
both the tenant and his children how 
to improve their lot, not only Cutting 
down the high percentage of illite. 
acy among the agricultural popuk. 
tion but also eliminating poor farm. 
ing practices. Such a system would 
serve to raise the intellectual an 
moral level of these discouraged and 
ignorant people so that they would 
be capable of coping with their prob. 
lems. 


ON THE COMMUNITY 


It is useless to expect so transient 
and so undependable a group of 
people as the tenant farmers to con- 
tribute anything toward the devel- 
opment of a healthy, wholesome 
community. These poverty-stricken 
farmers, weighed down by work and 
worry, have neither time nor money 
to give to the maintenance of school, 
church, or other social institutions. h 
fact, they. tend to withdraw con- 
pletely and to have less contat 
with the affairs of other members of 
their community. “Long subject to 
poverty, isolation, mobility, insecur- 
ity, and low social ranking, the ten- 
ant family and its children are con- 
ing more and more to lose the means 
and the incentive for participating in 
community life.” 
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THE SHARECROPPER 
gets only 


$312 ‘a year 


On an Average Plantation 


THE OWNER 
gets an income 


of $2600 a year 


of this he pays back 
1 to the owner for cash 
advanced during year 
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So- his money is gone 
and he has to borrow again 





He has no money 
to give him 
security 


HE LIVES 





or the 

independence 
which guarantees 
Civil Liberties 
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ON CIVIL LIBERTY 


In a democracy, the matter of civil 
liberty, including the rights of free 
speech, and peaceful assemblage, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, is 
extremely important. Yet investiga- 
tion shows that in many instances 
tenants are being deprived of their 
civil rights. Not only are they being 
denied the right of free speech and 
peaceful assemblage but are even 
forced to flee from their homes. 
Legally the tenant is in much the 
same position as the dweller in a 
company town. He may be charged 
with trespassing the moment he 
ceases to be a tenant. Since the land- 
lord can terminate tenancy at will, 
he can treat the tenant as a tres- 
passer and thus deprive him of all 
civil liberties. Under such conditions 
the tenant ceases to be a free citizen 
and becomes a landless, homeless, 
friendless man dependent on the con- 
tinued good will of the “boss man.” 


ON THE LAND 


A careful soil conservation study 
recently made in Iowa confirmed be- 
yond doubt the belief that owners 
take better care of soil than tenants. 
Soil erosion, owing to bad practices 
in the growing of crops, invariably 
increased with the amount of ten- 
ancy. Few tenants.were interested in 
planting soil-restoring crops. Instead 
the attitude of the majority of them 
was to get the most out of one farm 
before moving to another. 

On the other hand, even the assur- 
ance that he would be allowed to stay 
or the expectation of ownership re- 
sulted in better care of the land. 
When tenancy becomes as wide- 
spread as it now is in this country, 
the problem of soil conservation is a 


serious one affecting the welfare of 
the entire nation. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LANDLORD 


E have reviewed briefly the 

evils of farm tenancy and have 
seen the plight of tenant, share- 
cropper, and heavily mortgaged 
farmer who is liable to slip back into 
the status of tenant at any time. On 
the other side, there are the prob- 
lems of the landlord, who is not 
wholly to blame for the insecurity 
and low living standards of his 
tenants. 


Let us look first at the plantation 
landlord who must plan the crop 
acreages, manage the finances, su- 
pervise the care of the land, live- 
stock, and equipment, and make ar- 
rangements for marketing the crops. 
He must not only secure credit for 
himself but must also advance credit 
to his share-croppers and tenants. 


The problem of credit is a difficult 
one, since interest charges loom large 
for both landlord and tenant. It was 
found in a recent study of the South 
that nearly one-half the landlords 
had long-time debts averaging 40 
per cent of the appraised value of 
their land and equipment. Further- 
more, 52 per cent of the owners had 
short-term debts to meet current ex- 
penses. On these loans interest rates 
ran high: 10 per cent on government 
loans, 15 per cent on bank loans, 16 
per cent on merchants’ accounts. 

On the average plantation, among 
646 recently studied, the net income 
amounted to $6000 per year, of which 
$3400 went to the tenants and $2600 
to the landlord. 

The whole tenancy situation is also 
bad for other landlords whether ab- 
sentee individuals or corporations. 
Unable to supervise the management 
of their property, these owners must 
accept a diminishing return from 
their investments due to rapid de- 
terioration of land and buildings. 


Thus from the point of view of all 
concerned, the present state of inse- 
curity in the field of agriculture is 
most unfortunate and constitutes one 
of the major problems which this 
country has to face. The extent of 
the problem is graphically pictured 
in the chart on page 28-S. If we con- 
sider all the farm land in the United 
States from the point of view not of 
acreage but of value, we find that 47 
per cent, or nearly half, is not owned 
by the men who cultivate it, and an- 
other 11 per cent of the land oper- 
ated by owners is covered by mort- 
gage debt. “The true ownership by 
farmers in the land they till has 
reached its lowest point in the mid- 
western states of South Dakota, 
Iowa, and Illinois, where it falls be- 
low 30 per cent.” 

The actual amount of tenancy is 
worse in some parts of the country 
than in others. As the chart on the 
next page shows, practically 70 per 
cent of the farms in Mississippi are 
in the hands of tenants, as are nearly 
half of the farms in the rich grain 
state of Iowa. 

Here, then, is.a national problem 
which must be tackled nationally or 
not at all. It cannot be dealt with 
adequately by separate counties, 
states, or sections. Especially is this 
true of the South with its planta- 
tions; landlords, and share-croppers, 
since “the whole future of cotton 
production hinges on our national 
policy toward the tariff, currency, 
and our diminishing foreign mar- 
kets. If lost markets should cause the 
plantation to release one by one its 
last lingering cropper families, re- 
lief or tenancy reform will become 
a burning national issue almost over- 
night.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON FARM TENANCY 


N 1936, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a committee to study the 
problems of farm tenancy in this 
country. This committee reviewed 
the facts and submitted what has 
been called the frankest and most 
realistic document in the history of 
American agriculture. After point- 
ing out the conditions of insecurity, 
the report urged two kinds of re- 
form: tenancy reform and the reform 
of rural poverty. It was not enough, 
the committee said, to make a land- 
owner of the tenant and then leave 
him to his fate, as he is likely under 
present conditions to slide back into 
the ranks of the tenants again. 
Therefore, the committee felt that 
hand in hand with attacks upon farm 
tenancy steps must be taken to main- 
tain agriculture on a proper eco- 
nomic basis with relation to other 
elements in our national life, since 
“behind the rural problem is rural 
poverty.” Action must be taken to 
enable the farmers to obtain a share 
of the national income sufficient to 
reward them for their products and 
at the same time to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil. The goal should be 
“the achievement of a fair degree of 
security in the occupancy and opera- 





FARM TENANCY 
in 


TYPICAL STATES 


Each farm square equals 10 

per cent of all farms in a state. 

Those with shaded _back- 

grounds represent farms oper- 
ated by tenants. 








tion of a farm.” On this basis the 
committee made certain specific rec- 
ommendations. 


Toward a correction of the evils of 
tenancy 
The creation of an agency with 
power to deal with the problem, 
namely, a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to purehase 
land for resale on long-term 
contracts to capable tenants. 
The enactment of legislation 
(1) to improve the leasing con- 
tract and landlord tenant rela- 
tionship 


(2) to modify taxation of farm 
lands 

(3) to safeguard the civil liber- 
ties of tenants. 
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The Federal Government should 
encourage state action in order to 
secure uniformity and eliminate de- 
lay. 


Toward a solution of the larger problem 
of rural security 

Recognition of the advantages of 

cooperative effort and a wider 
use of the cooperative method. 
In addition to cooperative mar- 
keting, the committee recom- 
mended cooperative ownership 
of farm machinery, stock for 
breeding purposes, and employ- 
ment of trained supervisors. 

The possibility of loans by the 

Federal Government to local co- 
operatives for seed, machinery, 
and the purchase of land. 

Thus measures to help tenants to 
become owners should be accompa- 
nied by measures to prevent owners 
from becoming tenants. The Farm 
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posals for the discouragement of 
speculation in farm lands. 
“American agriculture,” says the 
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Credit Administration as well as the 
rural rehabilitation program should 
be continued and the Land Bank 
loans to small owners should be ex- 
tended. 

The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for Federal action include mea- 
sures to facilitate farm-home own- 
ership and to help existing owners 
keep their farms, measures for the 
rehabilitation of groups not now 
prepared to take over their own 
farms, certain suggestions for im- 
proving the condition of laborers, a 
program for aiding families stranded 
on sub-marginal land and taking 
such land out of cultivation, and pro- 



















natural resources and increased sta 
bility and enrichment of its rural 
community life. 

“The achievement of these aims 
however, is not an overnight { 
Abuses in our system of land tenure} 
and scheme of rural organization 
have been developing for two cei 
turies. A long period of continuoiy 
and consistent effort confronts us# 
accomplishing the task proposed! 
this report. Most civilized natiom® 
have set their hands to a simi { 
undertaking, and some of them have 
been engaged in it for many ye 
It is high time that this Nation beg 
the task.” 
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N NOVEMBER 8, 1937, Dic- 
| tator Josef Stalin and other 
high Soviet officials stood by 
the tomb of Lenin in Moscow while 
900,000 soldiers, workers, and 
wcants marched through Red 
gare in celebration of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s twentieth birthday. Russians 
from all sections of this vast nation 
of a hundred different races, com- 
prising one-sixth of the world’s land 
area and one-tenth of its population, 
swarmed to Moscow for the anniver- 
sary. They were also celebrating the 
expected completion of Russia’s sec- 
md “Five-Year Plan” of industrial 
development, and the inauguration 
of the new Soviet Constitution, un- 
jer which the first elections will be 
held December 12. 

While the U.S.S.R. hailed these 
ecomplishments, world observers 
were amazed and shocked by recent 
events within the Soviet Union which 
didnot square with democratic prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. Continued 
wholesale arrests, secret trials, and 
countless executions of “‘spies and 
wreckers” caused critics to wonder 
how “democratic’’ the new Constitu- 
tin really is. Within the past two 
years a total of over 1300 persons 
have been executed in this “purge,” 
om the basis of published reports in 
the Soviet press. Many believe that 
Russia is, and will remain, a prison 
where individual freedom is un- 
known. Others contend that it is the 
world’s great social experiment in 
state ownership of industry and agri- 
cilture, where the common man has 
ahigh degree of economic secur- 
ity. During a recent trip to Russia, 
Stipps-Howard Columnist Ray- 
mond Clapper wrote: 


“While I was at the Embassy in Mos- 
cow an American film was screened. It 


Soviet Union Celebrates 
Twentieth Birthday 


New Constitution Grants 
“Voting Rights’? for One- 
Party Ticket but Dictator 
Stalin Continues Bloody 
Purge of Enemies 


was The Plainsman, a story of the In- 
dian Wars which were a part of our 
struggle to conquer the West. I could 
have seen nothing better to give me a 
comparison of conditions in Russia. 
Our winning of the West was a bloody 
affair. It was no pink tea party. And 
the same thing is true here. These are 
the pioneer days of the Soviet Union, 
with the same ruthless, swift-moving 
conquest that we went through sev- 
enty-five years ago. Like our pioneers, 
the Russians are struggling to subdue 
a continent. It is a continent twice as 
large as ours and equally rich in re- 
sources. ... . But the Russians are com- 
pelled not only to conquer nature, as 
we were, but also an enemy much 
more stubborn and more entrenched 
than were our Indian tribes—ancient 
habits, prejudices and ways of life, ex- 
treme ignorance and poverty, all cen- 
turies old... .” 


The Reign of the Tsars 


From 1613 until the Revolution of 
1917 the Russians were ruled by the 
Romanoff family. Russia’s progress 
as a nation began with the reign of 
Peter the Great (1689-1725), who 
introduced many Western ideas in 
spite of stubborn opposition from the 
landowning nobles. For 200 years 
more the Russians were ruled by 
Tsars who refused to grant freedom 
of speech, self-government, or edu- 


is young worker is a mechanic in a Soviet automobile factory in Gorki. The goal 
automobile production for 1937 under the second five-year plan is 200,000 cars. 
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cation for the masses. In 1861 Tsar 
Alexander II freed the serfs, who 
had been forced to work on the great 
estates, but they received no land. 
Under Czar Nicholas II (1894-1917), 
a weak ruler, things went from bad 
to worse. In 1904 the corruption of 
the government was mainly respon- 
sible for a crushing defeat by Japan 
in the Far East. The next year an 
uprising of starving people in St. Pe- 
tersburg was crushed by armed force. 
Thousands suspected of revolution- 
ary sympathies were killed or ex- 
iled to bleak Siberia. Among these 
was Nikolai Lenin, a young univer- 
sity graduate, who later escaped to 
Switzerland and carried on organi- 
zation work. Josef Stalin remained 
in Russia to keep up the “under- 
ground” fight against the govern- 
ment. In 1906 the Tsar finally grant- 
ed a national assembly (Duma) 
elected by the upper classes, but 
with very limited powers. 

Plunging into the World War as 
an ally of France and Britain against 
the Central Powers, Russia suffered 
terrible losses, largely because of the 
blunders and dishonesty of her offi- 
cials. Soldiers at times had te charge 
the German lines without weapons 
and arm themselves with the rifles 
of the dying. Unrest increased at 
home as taxes mounted and poor 
harvests brought famine. In March, 
1917, a revolution broke out in Petro- 
grad and Tsar Nicholas abdicated. 
For several months Alexander Ker- 
ensky and a group of moderate so- 
Cialists tried to establish a demo- 
cratic republic and carry on the 
war. The starving people demanded 
“Peace! Bread! Land!” ‘The Bolshe- 
viki were led by Lenin, who had hur- 
ried back from Switzerland. His fol- 
lowers were few but they knew 
what they wanted. At dawn on No- 
vember 7, 1917, the Kerensky gov- 
ernment made its last feeble resis- 
tance, and then Lenin proclaimed the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat’”— 
of workers’, peasants’, and soldiers’ 
“soviets” or councils. He also ac- 
cepted a humiliating peace with Ger- 
many. “Counter - revolutionists” in 
Russia, aided for a time by Britain, 
France, and the United States, at- 
tacked the Soviets: But the Red arm- 
ies, organized by Trotsky, finally 
drove out Kolchak, Denikin, Wran- 
gel, and the other “White” generals. 
Thereafter the Bolsheviks carried out 
their economic program with grim 
determination. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 
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Lenin’s Program 

Under communism all factories 
and lands (means of production) are 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. Everyone works for the gov- 
ernment. People may own personal 
property such as household furnish- 
ings and their homes. Farmers, even 
on state or collective farms, may own 
their homes and plots of ground for 
garden or poultry. But no individ- 
ual can make profits from the la- 
bor of another because he can- 
not own anything that produces 
goods—such as a mill or large 
farm. The former property- 
owning classes have been “‘liqui- 
dated” (killed, exiled, or im- 
prisoned) or severely repressed. fess 
Communists say this was neces- 
sary to establish the revolution- 
ary government. For a time, 
however, when the production 
system broke down, Lenin per- 
mitted a return to modified cap- 
italism with his “New Economic 
Policy.” 

What is the difference be- 
tween socialism and commu- 
nism? There is little difference 
in the aims of these two move- 
ments. Socialists, however, be- 
lieve that a majority of the people 
can be persuaded to vote social- 
ism into power. The communists 
argue that the ruling classes won’t 
surrender their control, but will turn 
to fascism, which ruthlessly uproots 
all working-class movements. They 
point to the rise of fascism in Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, and Spain as 
proof that socialism cannot gain real 
power by the ballot box. What is the 
difference between communism and 
fascism? Both rule by a one-party 
dictatorship that smashes all oppo- 
sition. But fascism allows capitalism 
to exist while it drastically limits 
profits. Communism completely de- 
stroys the private profit system. 

When Lenin died in 1924 his chief 
aides—Leon Trotsky and Josef Stalin 
—struggled for control. Trotsky ar- 
gued that Russia would not be safe 
until a world revolution destroyed 
capitalism in other nations. Stalin 
held that communism must first be 
established firmly in Russia before 
it could spread to other countries. 
Stalin won, and Trotsky was exiled. 
Believing that Russia must be indus- 
trialized rapidly, Stalin launched his 
gigantic Five-Year Plan in 1928. It 
was Russa’s “Iron Age.’ Huge fac- 
tories and power plants were built, 
the output of industry increased four 
times in four years, and farming land 
was brought under state operation in 
spite of sharp resistance by the peas- 
ants. When the peasants refused to 
harvest their crops, the grain collec- 
tors took the government’s share and 
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STAIN 


let the peasants starve. The kulaks, 
rich peasants who rented their lands 
to other peasants, were exterminat- 
ed. Today, over 98 per cent of all 
farm-land is cultivated by the gov- 
ernment. 


Living Conditions 
In 1932 a Second Five-Year Plan 
was announced by Stalin, and offi- 
cials claim it will be successfully 
completed by December 31, although 
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they explain that the activities of 
“Trotskyite wreckers” have ham- 
pered certain industries. The “Stak- 
hanov system,” invented by a miner, 
of speeding production by greater 
efficiency, and rewarding the best 
workers with higher wages, has 
helped carry through the Second 
Five-Year Plan. Harold Denny of the 
N. Y. Times declares that in spite of 
this progress, ‘“‘the living conditions 
of the average citizen are at the slum 
level, judged by American stand- 
ards.” Communists reply that the 
citizens had to sacrifice present com- 
forts in order to build up Soviet in- 
dustry, and that present conditions 
are a vast. improvement on Tsarist 
days. Consumer goods, such as bet- 
ter food, clothing and luxuries, were 
strictly limited at first, so that more 
coal, steel, machinery, and lumber 
could be produced. More attention is 
now being given to living standards. 
While money wages are low, they 
are supplemented by free medical 
care, an elaborate system of rest 
homes and recreation for workers, 
and old age pensions. 

The government justifies its re- 
cent purge by declaring that the vic- 
tims were “wreckers” who had tried 
to slow up production, destroy fac- 
tories and mines, or weaken the na- 
tional defense. In December, 1934, 
Sergei Kirov, Stalin’s chief lieuten- 
ant in Leningrad, was assassinated, 





and over a hundred persons y 
executed without trial for an allem 
conspiracy against the governmem ] 
This was followed in 1936 by a py 
lic trial of many high officials, son’ 
of whom had worked with Len Edwar< 
including Zinoviev, Kameney, a gecutive 
Radek. They were accused of cris Me! COTE 
pling Soviet industry and plottj : 
with Germany and Japan to oye 
throw the government. Leon 
sky, now in exile in Mexico, 
named the “brains” of this wig 
spread plot. Later Marshal 
chevsky and other leading ge 
erals in the army were shot, 
purge has apparently continys 
unabated, and many high off 
cials of the various Soviet 
publics have been dismissed, > 
Threats by Germany and Jag tered the 
pan have caused the Sovie in 1924. 





Union to spend about $2,000, to be 
000,000 yearly on defense committe 


twice as much as the Unite 
States. The Red army now nun ona 
bers 1,300,000 men, and leads tha Stettinius 
world in war planes. The Sovielf plenty 0 
Union insists, however, that jj walks on 
desires peace and that the armyg During th 
is for defense only. Russia hag ¥tVed 2s 
made numerous efforts to settld enment 
long-standing quarrels with Ja member 
, i Council, | 
pan in the Far East. To quiet thg fogether 
democratic nations, Stalin ha : 
soft-pedalled talk of world revolu 
tion, and communists in those nation 
have been ordered to join labor an 
“popular front’? movements and ec 
operate with liberal parties to hal 
the spread of fascism. Critics charg 
that the new Constitution is nothiz 
but a clever bid for the sympathy 0 
democratic nations in Russia’s prob 
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The New Constitution that “O 

How democratic is this new Cong here will 


stitution? Does the citizen get greaij™ —pethap 


er freedom? The Soviet Union unde & “wa ne 
it remains a federal state consisting @ _ 
of eleven republics, each with cer -_ eg 


tain rights of self-government. Th 

ie and that 
Constitution admits that pure cOm® prophet. 
munism, which means dividing After b 
everything up equally (or “fromfdd Hen: 
each according to his ability, to eacl tontest f 
according to his need’’) does notexi Senate, ( 


in Russia. Instead, men are paid acg back thi: 
cording to their work, and therea gen 
wide differences in wages, thoug other “y 


not as much as in capitalistic coum ice J. 
tries. Some of the best workers {veteran | 
sixty times as much as the lowest Topin 
paid workers. Trotsky says this $f teceived 
tem is a betrayal of communism aj Republic 


insists that a new “privileged class jf were an: 
of officials and workers is growit(™j  Shortl; 
Mayor tc 


up and oppressing the masses just 
the fascists do in Germany and Ita PSchot. 
The greatest change in the Boston i 
ernment set-up is the provision fot ine (for 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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i ; ward R. Stettinius, Jr., is chief 
th Let evtive officer of the world’s largest 
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12 orporation—United States Steel. 
d of crigy see! como Though he is 
d_ plottiy white - haired, 
1 to over Stettinius is only 


37 years old. The 
son of Edward R. 
Stettinius, a mem- 
ber of the J. P. 
Morgan banking 
house, “Little 
Stet” is a rieh 
man’s son who 
preferred to fly his 
WIS own kite. 

—_— Stettinius en- 
tered the General Motors Corporation 
in 1924. 

Ten years later Myron Taylor hired 
him to be vice chairman of the finance 
gmmittee of United States Steel and 
lat year he became its chairman. 

A handsome, broad-shouldered man, 
Stettinius works hard but keeps fit by 
plenty of exercise. He enjoys long 
walks on his farm at Rapidan, Virginia. 
During the NRA days of 1933 Stettinius 
served as a peace-maker between gov- 
emment and business. Today, as a 
member of the Business Advisory 
Council, he is still trying to bring them 
together. 
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EXIT CURLEY 


A few years ago Maurice J. Tobin 
was learning his political lessons at 
the knees of the shrewd Massachu- 
getts politician — 
former Governor 
James M. Curley. 
AL a wedding 
party for young 
Tobin in 1932 
Curley remarked 
that “Our friend 
here will go places 
—perhaps he will 
be the next mayor 
ot Boston.” It ap- 
pears that Tobin 
Was an apt pupil, 
and that Curley was a political 
prophet. 

After his defeat last year by 34-year- 
iid Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in the 
tontest for a seat in the United States 
Senate, Curley tried a political come- 
back this year by running for mayor 
tf Boston—a job he has held three 
limes. But blocking his path was an- 
other “youngster”—36-year-old Mau- 
tice J. Tobin. And the 62-year-old 
veteran has taken another licking. 

Tobin ran on a reform ticket and 
teceived the support of Democrats, 
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ism aM Republicans, and independents who 
d class Were anxious to beat “Boss” Curley. 

growilgf™ Shortly after his election the new 
s justa Mayor took a trip to New York to ob- 
nd Itaygm SVE the counting of “P. R.” ballots 
he ff (Schol., Nov. 13, P. 29). This may mean 






Boston is in for a dose of bitter medi- 
Cine (for political machines). 
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‘ATHLETES! 


| FOR EVERY SPORT ! 





Every athlete must have energy 
..-alertness...staying power... 
stamina! 


ing table. For it’s 100% whole 
wheat — nothing added, noth- 
ing taken away. Whole wheat 
supplies a first-rate balance of 
vitamins, mineral salts, carbo- 
hydrates and proteins that all 
athletes require to keep in top- 
notch condition. 

Start the morning off 
with a couple of those 
crunchy Shredded 
Wheat biscuits topped 
with fresh or canned 
fruits. It’s one treat 
you'll enjoy! 


. That’s just why you’re using 
mighty keen strategy by hav- 
ing plenty of crisp, delicious 
Shredded Wheat on your train- 
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Container Design 
(Concluded from page 11) 


“Wheet Fluffs.” Next comes the 
choice of the packaging Material, 
Fig 3. The Size and Shape of the 
package, Fig. 4. “Wheet Fluffs” must 
maintain its crispness, therefore, a 
moisture-proof paper should be used. 
The retail price of the cereal demands 
an inexpensive carton of a size and 
shape which will suggest good value 
when displayed on the store shelf. We 
settle on a size 9 inches high, 6 inches 
wide and 2% inches thick. This is 
about standard for products of this 


type. It is decided at this first con- 
ference on the maximum number of 
Colors we can afford. In the case of 
‘“Wheet Fluffs” it will be two. We ob- 
tain complete copy (type matter), 
as this must be carefully worked into 
a design. 

Next let us consider the Consumer, 
a most important factor in the sale 
of our “Wheet Fluffs,” Fig. 5. These 
happen to be Mrs. John Jones and 
little Johnny Jones. We must design 
a package which will appeal to these 
two thrifty, discriminating individ- 
uals. Consider competitive cereals 
now on the sales shelves with which 
your product will be associated. Try 





MEMBERS OF THE DRAWING TEAM 
CAN WIN THESE PRIZES 


| PRIZES 
Ist Prize...$50 2nd Prize...$25 3rd Prize...$15 
5 Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


Your school drawing team is looking for new 
material. If you haven’t tried out for it al- 
ready, do so immediately. You can win a val- 
uable prize for yourself and help the school 
win the famous Eldorado Scholastic Drawing 
Cup. Speak to your instructor, or for full in- 


formation write— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J12 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 








to make your package more appeal. 
ing. 
Do not lose sight of the most im. 


portant objective—your design must 
move “Wheet Fluffs” from grocer tpi! 


consumer. Your client is in business 
for profit. 


How does one create an appropria. 


ate idea? Fig. 6. Considering al] as. 
pects and associations of the product 
list these as possible Idea Sources, 
Such associations may suggest a color 
as well as a design theme 

All of the foregoing, the gathering 
of information about our produyet 


“Wheet Fluffs” is in preparation for 


drawing the design, Fig. 7. Begin by 
making a dozen thumbnail sketches, 
3” x 4%”, in exact proportion to oy 
6” x 9” packages. These should be 
made with a soft, black pencil o 
crayon, in three values—black, gray, 
and white. Contrast in dark and light 
pattern catch the eye of Mrs. Jones, 
therefore give your package a very 


simple, bold pattern treatment. Thi 


bull’s eye is one of the strongest 
methods known to attract attentiog, 
In these thumbnail sketches suggest 
roughly the placing of type. 


Next select the three best black | 


and white thumbnail sketches for 


enlargement in Color. These we willl 


make the actual size of the package 
—6” x 9”. Most important is to retain 
the relative, strong contrast of the 


thumbnail sketches when they areff 


in color. For instance, black becomes 
dark blue, dark red, dark green, or 
a comparable tone. The middle value 


gray, becomes light orange, buff orf 


similar middle values. The white of 


your thumbnail sketch becomes light 
yellow, cream or a bright light tone 


Lettering on a package should be 


extremely legible, and have carry-™% 
ing power, so that it will catch the™ 


eye of Mrs. Jones as she stands in 


front of the counter. ‘“‘Wheet Fluffs” 


sheuld be the caption, the stronges 
lettering. Secondary lettering should 
be brief and placed in a grouping or 


block. The small contents line being 
required by law should be arranged 


for. 


The finai stage, the client’s design a? 


is now created. Make a carton from 
paste board or cover an empty carlin 
with white drawing paper. Select the 
best color sketch, Fig. 8, and painté 
directly on the box, making this 
finished drawing look as much like@ 
store package as possible. It is inte 
esting to create several actual pat 
ages, place them on an imaginal 
shelf and take Mrs. Jones’ attituity 
Does your package attract the eyed! 
ten feet away? Does it induce you 
purchase “Wheet Fluffs?” This ist 
“proof of the pudding.” Package é 
signs have but one mission and thi 
is to sell more merchandise. 
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Soviet Russia 


(Concluded from page 30) 

house parliament. This is called 
Supreme Council, and it is sup- 
ed to exercise most of the powers 


ustueg #ihe state. When the council is not 


ropria- 

all as. 
roduct, 
ources, 
| a color 


thering 
product 
tion for 


in session the government will be 
m by a “Presidium” of 37 mem- 
bers, elected by the Council. The 


ci] will be composed of around 


10 representatives elected by se- 


ballot by all citizens over 18 re- 


rdless of race, color, sex, or pre- 


activities. In the past, elections 
local government posts have been 
ducted by a show of hands. The 


egin by Biteracy rate has decreased from 67 


Ketches, 
n to our 
ould be 
encil or 


le now enjoy good painting, music 


10 per cent, and millions of peo- 


i drama. 


The Constitution contains a Bill of 


k, gray, fights which promises citizens many 
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mivileges that are enjoyed in dem- 
atic nations—if it is obeyed by the 


ials. But the right of free speech, 
ss, assembly, and all criticism, is 
tricted by the fact that the Com- 
mist Party is the only political 


party allowed in Russia. Thus, the 


Party, to which less than 10 per cent 
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the citizens belong, remains su- 
me, and the new Constitution does 
alter the fact that Stalin still is 
ator because of his position as 


eretary of the Communist Party. 


hen the party lays down a “line” 
action, all citizens must follow 


itis “party line” to the limit. Any 


ember who strays from the “party 
e,” like the Trotskyists, is pun- 
ed by measures ranging in sever- 


y from expulsion to death. The 
. Y. Times correspondent, Walter 
diranty, explains: “A single-party 


tem is set up here and ‘contests’ 


me between members of the same 


rty, not between a Trotskyite, a 
italist and a communist.” 


The Constitution boasts that every 


* 


iizen has the “right to work,” and 


at there is no unemployment in 
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Russia. But it is obvious that a per- 
son can be forced to work at any job 
the state selects, and unemployment 
has been solved by putting men in 
the army and jailing political pris- 
oners, thousands of whom are doing 
forced-labor on canals and roads. 
Harold Denny of the N. Y. Times 
says that the new Bill of Rights is 
meaningless because the OGPU (se- 
cret police) retain the all-important 
right of exile, although they are no 
longer an independent agency. 

As for advances in production, Ed 
L. Keen of the United Press says 
Russia has risen in industrial out- 
put from fourth place in Europe and 
fifth in the world ten years ago to 






























first in Europe and second only to 
America in the world today. John 
Gunther, in Inside Europe, writes: 
“Russia is very far from having pro- 
duced a classless society. But the ad- 
vances have been enormous. Give 
Russia ten years of peace, and it will 
be the most powerful country in the 
world.” This statement was written 
before the recent purge began. The 
purge may weaken Russia. At the 
least it indicates widespread unrest 
among the bureaucracy. It is the 
curse of a dictatorship that no room 
is allowed for disagreement. Criti- 
cism is driven underground where it 
becomes a “Trotskyite” plot or a new 
revolution. 















Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Chamber ot 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
send you a copy of any book you want at 
publisher's prices. State title, author, 
and publisher of the book. Send check or 
money order for the list price, and name 
and address to which the book is to be 
mailed. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP will do 


your book shopping i 
promptly, cordially, 
and efficiently. wis . 


A BOOKLET THAT WILL 
IMPROVE YOUR DRAWING 


Here is your chance to get some valuable pointers 
in pen drawing from a leading artist and art in- 
structor. To encourage talented high school stu- 
dents, we are distributing absolutely free “Little 
Lessons in Pen Drawing,” by A. L. Guptil—a book- 
let that shows you how to shade different subjects; 
how to obtain rich tone values and interesting tex- 
tures in pen drawings; how to handle trees, shrub- 
bery, houses, ete. Send for a copy today. 


Use the pens leading artists prefer 


Remember -no artist can be any better than the 
tools he uses. That is why expert artists have relied 
on Spencerian Pens for eighty years. And that is 
why you, too, can bring out the best in your work 
by using these remarkably smooth pens. 

There is a Spencerian Pen for every kind of draw- 
ing and writing. Every pen is made of the finest 
Sheffield steel, hand-finished and hand-tested. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. E, New York 


SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 

















































































No. 8¥ ‘‘Superlatively Fine 
Drawing’’ for fine hair 
lines and extreme detail 


No 9O “Swau Quill” for 
lithographic tone drawing 
and lettering 


No. Yt Mapping’ for 
mapping and fine line 
work 


No. 92 *““Tracing’’ Draw- 
ing and engraving 


Nou. 93 ““Urawing’’ for fine 
line work and mapping. 


No. 94 “Crow Quill” for 
lithographie work and 
flourishing 


No 95 “Blue Bird’’ (Crow 
(Quill) for long even stroke 

e work and cross hateh- 
ing. 


S EXTRA CROW QUILL 
No. 96 ‘‘Extra Crow Quili”’ 


for lithographic stone work 
and lettering. 


No. 97 “‘Extra Fine’ for 
ornamental pen work and 
fine ruling. 


No. 98 “Ari scuvoi” tor 
general art school drawing. 
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VICTOR 
McLAGLEN 


Co-starred in Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“‘Wee 

Willie Winkie,” a 20th Century-Fox pic- 

ture, says “East or West—on location 

or vacation—my Packard Lektro-Shaver 

goes with me. I’ve given it plenty of 

rough treatment, but it’s never let me 

down. It’s smooth and fast, and just the 

thing for a guy like me that doesn’t 

coddle his belongings and hates to cart 

a drug store along with him. More power 

to you!” 

Form modern shaving habits by start- 
ing off right with Packard Lektro- 
Shaver. It helps you skip the rash and 
pimple period that ordinary blade 
razors cause during the first years of 
shaving. Packard Lektro-Shaver is 
kind to the most sensitive skins—gives 
a quick, close, smooth, electric shave 
every time without water, brush 
or blade. The lightest possible touch 
gives the smoothest possible results. 
Let the right people know that you 


want one this Christmas. $15. 


PACKARD LEKTRO-SHAVER 


LAVA MODEL 
$16.50 





if Your Dealer Can’t Supply You, Use This! 
PROGRESS CORP., 52! Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


oO Enclosed find $.... Please send Packard 


Lektro-Shaver, Standard Black, $15; Lava 
(Illustrated) $16.50. Send C. O. D. 














Varmints 
(Continued from page 5) 


Luty hesitated and swallered. Then 
he put out his hand, and Jim takened it. 

“Proud to see you, Jim,” he said. 
“Welcome to syrup-boiling.” 

“T’m in pore shape for it,” Jim said, 
“full of Quincey’s rations. But I ain’t 
never seed the day when I couldn’t 
tuck cane-skimmings in around what- 
ever else I'd ate, like wrapping a baby 
in a blanket. That right, Will Dover?” 

“T got sickened of cane-skimmings,” 
Will said, “on account of me being a 
puny young un and oncet-gorging my- 
self.” 

“You and me never was puny, was 
we, Quincey?” Luty said. 

“Only you quit where you was, 
Luty,” Jim said, “and old Quincey kept 
on growing sideways.” 

“You can’t shock my modesty that- 
a-way,” I said. “I can out-eat ary one 
of you and get enjoyment ten to your 
one,” and we all laughed, sociable and 
nice as could be. I felt mighty pleased 
with myself. 

Nigh onto all of Oak Bluff must of 
been there. The full moon rose, and I 
say there’s nothing finer than full 
moon on a cool October night of cane- 
grinding. It raised up over the tall pine 
trees beyond Luty’s house and it filled 
the night better’n kerosene or candles. 
The light from the brick cane-furnace 
glowed red and flamified ary time 
Luty opened the door to push in fat- 
wood. 

“You plumb finished grinding?” I 
asked him. “T’d be proud to have me a 
drink of cane-juice, afore I gets down 
to serious business.” 

“T helt out a wagon-load of cane, 
just so folks could do that thing. 
Snort,” he hollered, “wake up and 
wait on Quincey.” 

Off in the shadows that blasted old 
mule was standing hitched to the cane- 
mill. When he heard Luty holler, he 
pi one ear up and t’other down. He 
cut his eyes at me. 

“Td as lief do my own grinding,” I 
said, “as have that sway-backed son of 
Satan do it for me.” 

“Now, Quincey,” Luty said, “Snort’s 
just about thirty year old. And look at 
him go.” 

The old mule was sure strutting his- 
self. You’d of thought he was dancing, 
the way he takened the curves, going 
around the cane-mill. 

“Let’s not waste his movements,” 
Jim said to me. “He’s like to stop and 
go to pawing.” 

So Jim and me went on over to the 
mill and we fed stalks of cane into the 
gears and dipped into the bucket that 
hung on the spout. The old mule 
passed us, making the curve. 

I edged Jim away and dogged if that 
old mule didn’t near about wink at me, 
his eyes was that knowing. 

The syrup begun to cook down good 
in the kettle, and Luty begun skim- 
ming. After a while the syrup begun to 
hiss, and the rank smell of the cane 
was gone. Me and Jim slipped up to 
the kettle and raked some of the thick- 





Here is just the opportunity you've been 
waiting for! A chance to win a cath 
prize, honor for yourself—your family 
—and your school, all at one time! 
And winning a Scholastic Award often 
means a head start toward success in 
the future. 


But you'll never win unless you send in 
your entry. So start preparing it now 
—or send-in one that you already have 
—and are particularly proud of. Do 
so now! It may be the turning point in 
your life! 


Enter in either— 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10. Five prizes 
of $4 *"*PRANG" Tempera Color Sets for 
best examples of advertising art. 


APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10. Five prizes 
of $4 *"PRANG" Tempera Color Sets for 
best examples of applied art. 


FOR THAT “PRIZE WINNING” TOUCH 


USE TUNED PALET COLORS 


You'll be one step ahead if you work with 
*TUNED PALET colors. Every color is tne 
to the spectrum—brilliant, rich and tue 
toned. Ask for them by name—*"PRANG” 
Tempera, *"'PRANG" Water Colors, * PAS 
TELLO, *CRAYOGRAPH, “CRAYONEX, and 
the amazing new painting crayon—*PAYONS. 


FREE! “WINNING ART IDES 


Full of helpful information, 
hints and ideas to help you 
make your entry a winner. 
Send for your copy of this 
valuable booklet NOW! 
Address 


(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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EST WAY TO 
EP FROM CATCHIN’ 
A COLD? 








PLENTY OF 
BIRELEY’S 

, ORANGEADE 

* a Miss IT! 








: NIFFLES — fever— nasty tasting 
sdicine—a lot of school work to make- | 


ugh! Don't have colds at all this 


ter! Drink Bireley’s Orangeade daily | 
7 | down to the ground and heaved a re- 

help keep your system apie. 
cious juice-sweet orangeade—ends | 


“school hunger” (and gives you | 
fa energy for extra fun.) Hundreds of | 


bols serve Bireley’s Orangeade in| 


cafeteria. Speak to your cafeteria 


mager, and ask for Bireley’s at all 


ent stands—5¢. Home-size 


is from your milkman or grocer. 


_ NON-CarsoNatED 


~$M.57.37 


est goody from around the edge. Then 
| the syrup begun to cook with a Plop! 
like frogs a-jumping, and Luty’s long- 

handled skimmer sailed over it like a 

swallow darting. 

, Folks hollered, 
; pour!” 

All the young uns come a-running to 
watch. Luty sure is clever with his 
pouring. 

“Stand back for the spattering!” he 
called. 

He dipped his ladling bucket back 
and to so fast you couldn’t foller it. He 
kept a steady stream, like gold creek, 
running down the little cooling trough. 
| The syrup around the edge of the ket- 
tle cooked down into candy, and the 
young uns went for it something comi- 
cal to see. 

Then Luty said, “Well, reckon no- 
body won’t be craving no more cane- 
juice. I’ll turn Snort a-loose now, to 
rest and graze.” 

He on-loosed the mule from the 
cane-mill. And what did the creetur 
do? What did he do? He stood a min- 
ute, studying, and he lit out. That’s 
what he done. He lit out acrost Luty’s 
stubbly cane-field, heading for Jim’s 
| place t’other side of town, the way I’d 
| seed him do it a hundred times. But 
| there was something on-natural about 
| the way he lit out, and Jim-and Luty 
| and Will and me takened out after 

him. 
| He dug into my sweet-potato field. 
| And what did he do there? He stopped 
| stock-still in the middle of it. And then 
| what did he do? He begun to go in cir- 

cles. Right in the middle of my sweet- 
potato patch, he went around and 
around in circles. 
|  “He’s gone crazy,” Will said. 
| Sure enough, he come to a stop as 
sudden as if the Angel Gabriel had 
| hollered, “Whoa!” He teetered on 
| his legs, like the underpinnings of a 
house wavering in a storm. He sunk 


“Luty’s fixing to 





lieved kind of a sigh and he didn’t 
move no more. Wherever ’twas he’d 
had it in his mind to go, he’d done got 
there. 

“He’s dead,” 
| dead.” 

All the Oak Bluff folks come run- 
ning, men and women and young uns. 
It was like a person had died. A an- 
noying kind of a person, but you can’t 
be annoyed for nearly thirty year 
without feeling sober-like when the 
hand of Death ends it. 

“Well, men,” I said to Jim and Luty, 
“T reckon now you’re proud you made 
up your quarrel, and the old feller on 
his last legs.” | 

They nodded. Then something come 
to me like a lightning bolt. It come to 
me the creetur’d been as ornery dying 
as he was a-living. He’d done died 
right smack in the middle of my sweet 
potatoes. 

I held in a while, not wishing not to 
show no respect. 

Then I said, “I reckon you'll be haul- 
ing the pore feller off together to bury 
him. You, Jim, and Luty, together.” 

“Well,” Jim said, hesitant, “I hadn’t 


Will called. “Snort’s 





yet takened possession of him. He was 





HOW WOULD YOU 
DO IT? 


How would you design a wayside stand 
for the sale of food or farm products? 
This is one of several interesting prob- 
lems in the 1938 — 


HIGGINS MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
‘NDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWARDS 


PRIZES 


$100.00 in Cash 
$60.00 Value in Inks 


There are four projects in the Higgins 
Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 
Design Awards. For each there is a first 
prize of $25.00 and 5 Honorable Men- 
tions, each consisting of a set of 12 
bottles of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks 
valued at $3.00. 


HIGGINS 


Send coupon for complete rules of the contest 
and full description of awards, as well as helpful 
hints in the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me the rules governing participa- 
tion in the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards 


and Instruction Sheets as checked below: 


O 
O 


Name... 
Address ....- eee arene 
School.... 


Drawing Teacher ........+++++e08 coccccce 


Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 
ink or black ink) 
Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 
Design Awards 
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yet working for Luty. But if it 
come too high, I reckon I'd as lief} 
my share.” 


Luty didn’t say nothing. i 
couldn’t think of nothing but the 
pense, but Luty was deep-grig j 


Then Jim brightened. He was fixin 


~ P get his money’s worth in meanneg | 
Ps The Strathmore Awards are additional prizes distributed to winners “henmey™ be anid, “it's a { 


in the Art Division of the Scholastic Awards, whose work was done | tion to know he was on his way hom ly 
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of Scholastic for complete details. place when his last hour come.” “# 
Artists know that “paper is part of the picture,” as well as the tt ae him. Tcould soil K| 
idea and drawing. A good workman uses the best tools, and the | plain in the moonlight. It was oS 
experience of successful artists testifies that Strathmore 100% rag | same look he’d had when he threwal for 1— 
paper will improve a drawing. Use Strathmore for your better work, | the bream in the Creek. 2— 
both in class and in competition. Take this opportunity to improve “Well, Jim,” he said, and his yoig 


was slow and easy and cold as ice, “goal rite for 
your drawing and win a Strathmore Award: ing as how you say he was on his wart Butry Bl 


to you, I don’t figure it’s my responsi 
bility. He’s your mule, Snort is. Yo 
been wanting him for yours all his Jif 
Now you take him.” 
And he turned and walked off hom 
SECOND PRIZES forthe winner of any one of the 2nd $] i and his hound behind him. 
prizes whose work has been done on Strathmore “Indeed, you'll not get out of it tha 
a-way, Luty Higgenbotham,” Jim hy 
: lered. “I might of k j dt 
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done on Strathmore, one of the convenient Strathmore Sketch Blocks. “But Jim! I called. “But Luty!T 
creetur’s in my sweet potatoes!” 


I got no answer. And now this ist 
rest of it. 
Every day Id beg Luty and eye 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY second day I’d have Will carry meo 
to beg Jim. Then my Will was oblige 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. to drive to Georgia where his folk 
was sick. I ain’t never felt so alone i 
PAPER 1S PART OF THE PI#ILC TUR E | my life as the day he drove off, 
left me with no way to get to Jim 
place. So I set in to work doubleo 
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Decorative Design Kit 
Creates designs just like magic 
Kit has adjustable twin KOLOR 
SKOPE, brushes, design charts, 
drawing and tracing papers, in- 
structions — $1.50. DeLuxe Kit 
$2.50. Write for literature! 
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I ain’t modest about it. But ary person 
who thinks digging a hole deep enough 
to bury a mule, on a hot day in the 
blazing sun, is fairy’s work for a wo- 
man weighs more’n two hundred, had 
ought to get in the same fix. 

“Anyway,” I said, “you’ll not romp 
on no more of my petunias.” 

I straightened my back. The sweat 
run down in my eyes so I couldn't see. 

And all of a sudden my patience was 
wore out. 

I walked down to Will’s garage, I 
stopped a fruit-truck to carry me into 
Trayville and up to the office of the 
Trayville Bugle. The man at the desk 
looked at me sharp, me all red and 
wet and dirty. 

“Fetch me paper and pencil,” I said. 
“T got a little news item will be of in- 
terest to all your Oak Bluff subscrib- 
ers. 

And this is what I wrote, and the 
Bugle printed: 


OAK BLUFF’S VARMINTS 

Oak Bluff has lost by death one of its 
three pet varmints. The one that died 
was named Snort. He was the best of 
the three. The ones left are named Jim 
and Luty. These remaining varmints 
have had the advantage of human con- 
tact and have a few of the ways of per- 
sons. Visitors passing through Oak 
Bluff are invited to stop and take a 
look at these clever creatures that 
Providence chose to make varmints 
and denied them being men. 



































And when Jim and Luty come back 
from where they been hiding out un- 
til folks quits coming and laughing, I 
ain’t taking nothing back. And them 
that claim I had no right to make a 
fun-box outen the pair, for them I say: 

They ain’t never had no two, ornery, 
long - eared, butt - headed, quarreling 
men to leave no dead mule in their 
sweet-potato patch. 


Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine 
by permission of the Editor. 








Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 8) 


night. They didn’t like bold, bad gang- 
sters—they loved G-men! 

Don’t let yourself run around in cir- 
cles outlined by one crowd, one set of 
ideas, one way of doing things. There 
may be a new race of men around the 
corner, a new way of wearing clothes, 
a new set of rules of etiquette; but if 
you stay in a huddle with the same 
crowd of people, you'll get the last 
laugh when you emerge with only a 
game leg to stand on. 

You scorn your parents and elders 
for being hard-hearted and narrow- 
minded. You wish they would wake 
up to modern life and be progressive. 
Be careful that you practice what you 
preach about progressiveness. You may 
be the old-fashioned one, clinging to 
your crowd and thinking right-you- 
are and wrong, everybody else. Don’t 
be change-resistant; be lastex. Stretch 
the list of your friends and your ideas 
will encircle the globe instead of be- 
ing lost in the middle of the specific. 








Correction 


It was erroneously stated in the Sep- 
tember 18 issue of Scholastic in the 


debate on the unicameral system of 
state legislation (entitled “Only One 
House?”, page 10) that the salary of 
members of the Nebraska single- 
chamber legislature is $872 monthly. 
This was a mistake. The fact is the 
salary of the Nebraska legislators is 
$872 annually, not monthly. The edi- 
tors deeply regret this error and wish 
to thank several of our readers who 
have written in to call our attention 
| to it. 











KISKI SCHOOL 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


A college preparatory school for boys, 
located in the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
Individual courses and sympathetic teach- 
er-student relationship. Mid-term entries 
accepted January 3rd and February. Ist. 
preparing for college 


Special classes 


board examinations. 


Address J. J. Daub, Registrar 
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PORTABLE ON 
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“* . . . best Christmas 
gift of ALL!” 




































ACT NOW! 
You needn’t risk a penny! 


Royal’s generous free HOME TRIAL will prove te your 
satisfaction that a genuine, latest model, factory-. ow 
Royal Portable is the typewriter for you . . . simple to use, 
convenient, built to last a lifetime! Includes such office 
typewriter features as full-size keyboard, Royal’s famous 
Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys, and many others. 
Terms to suit your purse—cash or only a few cents a day. 
Mail the coupon* today for information by return mail. 
No obligation. 


—-= 
3 ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO.. INC. 
| Dept. A55, 2 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y 
Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day— 
a latest model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case | 
and Instant Typing Chart FREE. 


HURRY! HUIGRY! HURRY! 
Get the FACTS, before Christmas 


Name..eeve PPITTTIT Tee eeeeeesees t 
Street..ccccccecs cece eeceeeseeseseceeeeeeeses eecee | 
City... cccccccccccccccesees State...cccecvceceees 
1 already own a ————_____ Typewriter, 
Serial No. Tell me how _much 
you will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. i 





* WRITE ostcard or letter—if you do wot wish to 
clip this copy of Scholastic. 
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Two Negro roustabouts at New Or- 
leans were continually bragging 
about their ability as long-distance 
swimmers; so a steamboat man got up 
a match. The man who swam the long- 
er distance was to receive $25. 

The Alabama Whale immediately 
stripped on the dock; but the Human 
Steamboat said he had some business 
and would return in a few minutes. 
The Whale swam the river four times 
for exercise, and by that time the 
Human Steamboat returned. He wore 
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Greetines WITH 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


No need to be an artist. Everyone can make their 
own Christmas Greetings with SPEEDBALL 
Products for Linoleum Block Printing and have 
a great deal of fun at the same time. Write today 
or our lesson sheets explaining the subject. 
SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters. Block Printing 
inks, Brayers, and Press, are sold by Stationery 
Stores, Artist Supply Dealers from coast to coast. 
Be sure to insist upon “SPEEDBALL”’ and get 
the products made in America. 
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UNT PEN CO. senieesey 


Makers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners, HUNT Pens, 


SPEEDBALL Products 











a pair of swimming trunks and had a 
sheet-iron cook stove strapped on his 
back. Tied around his neck were a 
dozen packages containing bread, 
flour, bacon, and other eatables. The 
Whale gazed at his opponent in 
amazement. 

“Whar yo’ vittles?” demanded the 
Human Steamboat. 

“Vittles fo’ what?” asked the Ala- 
bama Whale. 

“Don’t yo’ ask me fo’ nothin’ on the 
way ovah,” warned the Steamboat. 
“Mah furst stop is New York an’ mah 
next stop is London.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


Se we 

Joseph Easley in Collier's 
“That reminds me—we forgot to give 
Junior his castor oil this morning.” 


A customer approached Lapiduy 
pushcart and asked the price of herring 

“Today,” smiled the merchant, ‘Tm 
hevink a spacial on herrinks. Six cents 
itch.” 

“Six cents!” protested the customer, 
“Vhy, donn de stritt is a man whos 


sellink herrink for a nickel. And it’sde 
same herrink.” 

“I know, I know,” said Lapidus 
proudly. “Batt I'm wrappink mine in 
later editions!”—Mark Heliinger in 
New York Mirror. 

A retired Yorkshireman, wishing to 
take up golf, approached the “pro” at 
the local golf club. ‘“Can’st let me have 
a bag 0’ clubs and a ball?” he said. 

The “pro” obliged and, handing them 
over, named each club for the novices 
benefit: “Driver, mashie, brassie, ant 
putter.” 

Ten minutes later the novice re 
turned and gravely asked the astonguu® 
ished “pro” for ‘another driver, mash 
ie, brassie, and putter.” 

“And another ball?” said the “pro.” 

“Nay, lad,” rejoined the Tyke. “Ali 
haven’t hit t’other ’un yet!”—Montre 
Star. 


ART SCHOLARSHIPS —{ oo. senne scuv-aietseu 


girl on her visit to the country. “The 
a duck! And it walks like it had justgl 
out of a rumble-seat!” 

















The leading American art schools listed below are offering scholarships through the 
art division of the 14th annual Scuotastic Awards (see back cover, for full details): 


Boston—Vesper George School of Art. . 
New York—Pratt Institute and N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Arts. Zs , ni 
Philadelphia—Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry. The critic started to leave in the 
Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology. dle of the second act of the play. 
Columbus—Columbus School of Art. “Don’t go now,” said the managet # 
Cleveland—Cleveland School of Art. promise there’s a terrific kick in @® 
Detroit—Art School of Detroit. next act.” 
eg Art — “Fine,” was the retort; “give it tol 
icago—Art Institute o icago. ” ° one : Moni 
Kansas City—‘Xansas City Art Institute. sutier: achat a 
e+ a Poona age School of Art. - 
Oakland—California College of Arts and Crafts. ' ‘ nro 
Providence—Rhode Island School of Design. eS bora ou 4 
San Franeisco—Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design. Dumb Dora: I didn’t call her a fish 
I just said “That’s our dean” real fa 
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HOLASTIC 


We ncrican High Scho Nochly 


National Magazine of Contemporary 

Letters for Supplementary Study 

High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


lished every week during the school 

except during holiday periods and at 
Ea-term in the following editions: Eng- 
i Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
smbined Edition. There is also published 
Lah week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
sh includes in addition to the complete 
vatents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
i, based on the contents of the Com- 
fs bined Edition. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
Ser Design: Photo by Owen Reed, 
holastic staff photographer 
: Four Years of Repeal 
sints, by Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
sion, by Bruce Rogers 
Dates Girl, by Gay Head 8 
Man Without a Country” 9 
Plowing the Films 10 
ntainer Design, by William Long- 
year a2 
Voeational Questions and Answers, 
wy Robert H. Mathewson 
March of Events Around the World. .13-S 
Course of National Affairs 
Minnick, by Edna Ferber and George 
§. Kaufman 
Petry Corner: William Rose Benet. .20-E 
‘eres of Diamonds, II, by Randall R. 


Read This One First, by May L. 
AE eee: 
Behind the Headlines: Farm Ten- 

I 6. 5 n.0,6.5:000 6.015 4,44) 0 3.50.04 a 
Soviet Union Celebrates Twentieth 
Birthday 

Fho’s Who in the News 


Nae: The letter “E’’ after numbers indicates pages 
mitted in Social Studies Edition. The letter ‘‘S’’ af 
qumbers indicates pages omitted in English 

The letter ““T’’ following numbers indicates pages printed 
in Teacher Edition only 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
uRIcE R. Ropinson, Editor 
KeynetH M. Goutp, Managing Editor 
Minc RosensLuM, Editor, Teacher Edition 
Gwestine Taccarp, Literary Editor 


Contributing Editors 
HAROLD Rucc May LAMBERTON BECKER 
Assistant Editors 
AirHuR J.GORMAN FRANK LATHAM 
Nick LIPPERT WILLIAM F. WHALEN 


ADVISORY BOARD 

ederick L. Allen, Howard E. Wilson, 
iduard C. Lindeman, John Bakeless, Ma- 
A. Bessey, Robert Frost, Elias Lieber- 
man, Orton Lowe, Elsie Singmaster, Jo- 
ph Auslander, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Ellen Chase, Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
» Max J. Herzberg, Alfred Kreymborg, 
ollo Lyman, Hughes Mearns, Willard 
. Beatty, James H. Kelley, Brother Leo, 
ank Cody, Charles Swain Thomas, John 

. Withers. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
» Herpert McCracken, Director 
Z. OPPENHEIM, Manager 
OBERT S. WRIGHT, Western Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
D. MATHEWSON, Manager 
Gitorial and Advertising Correspon- 
e should be addressed to: Scholastic, 
m0 East 43rd St., New York City; Sub- 
ption correspondence to: Scholastic, 
ver of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
rgh, Pa. 


‘enemy IBER 4, 1937 
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HEY, JIMMY — 
1 GOT A PARKER 
vAcumaTiIc ! 


Led the Entire List 


when Three Great Magazines asked Boys 


to name their most popular Christmas Gift 


Put Dad and Mother Wise to This— 


The editors of The American Boy, Boys’ Life and 
The Open Road for Boys wanted to find out what 
Christmas Gifts are most popular with their readers. 
So they asked 2,975 boys, with this result: Not only 
did fountain pens lead the entire list, but Parker 
received more votes than any other 4 pens combined! 


That’s because boys know that with this modern 
marvel they can write like a ball of fire in school and 
never have to worry about their Parker Vacumatic run- 
ning dry in classes or exams. 


For Parker’s Television Ink Supply lets you SEE at 
all times how much ink you have to spare. And because 
this laminated pearl Beauty eliminates the old-style 

rubber ink sac and piston pump, it 
Holds 102% More Ink holds a double supply of ink. Thus 
than our famous Duofold you need fill it only 3 or 4 times from 
one Christmas to the next. 


Tell Dad and Mother to look for 
ste! Parker’ssmart ARROW clipwhen they 
than go to select a pen for you. Tell them to 
actual get the real Parker Vacumatic—not 
size) just a “fountain pen.” The Parker 

Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin. 


S>-VACUMATIC==— 


GUARANTEEO MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


Junior or Juniorette, $5 . Stoncord or Slender Standard, $7.50 
Major, $8.75 * Moximo or Senior Maxima, $10 
Pencils to match, $2.50, $3.50, $3.75, $5 
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WILL your ART WORK BE 
EXHIBITED IN THE CARNEGIE GALLERIES? 





e For the 14th consecutive year, Schol- 
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CERAMICS AWARDS 


ican 7 Sis" 


ma AS 
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astic—the American High School Weekly 
—announces prizes and scholarships in 
the annual competitions in creative and 
applied arts. These competitions are open for 


to all high school students. They offer 
prizes aggregating more than $10,000 in S C H 0 L A 4 TI C 


eash and scholarships to fourteen leading 
America’s Most 


work in round or relief or other deco 
utilitarian objects modeled from clay, 


Prizes for the best examples of kiln-fj 
[ Start work now \ tiles, bookends, lane on boatll - 


METAL CRAFTS AWARDS 
Division A is jewelry. Division B is m 
other than jewelry. 


SCULPTURE AWARDS 


art schools. The best work will be ex- Prizes for work in round or relief. = 


hibited in the Carnegie Galleries, Car- 
negie Museum, Pitisburgh, from May 2 to 
22, 1938. 

Start your entry now for Scholastic Awards. 
For copy of the October 2nd issue of 
Scholastic, containing complete details 


on the awards, send 10c to Scholastic ese 
? INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWA 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Competition for Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., pr , 


P * a he best instrumental drawings i 
Pa. | High School Students ! count Mi wash . = 


28 eee tea 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECT 
DRAWING AWARDS 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company offers # 
for two interesting projects in engineering 
architectural drawing. 


Important Art MECHANICAL DRAWING AND! 














‘\ 7” For Junior High or First-year Senior 
GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL AWARDS = For Intermediate and Adva 
ents. 


Prizes for pictorial work in oil, watercolor, 
crayon, tempera, charcoal, dry chalk painting or 
pastel. 


ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company offers prizes 
for pencil drawings. 

HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 
for free-hand drawings executed in drawing inks, 
are in two groups: Colored Inks and Black Inks. 


SPENCERIAN PEN AWARDS 
Prizes wilf be given for the best work in pen 
and ink, by the Spencerian Pen Company. 
PRINTS AWARDS 


Awards are offered for woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, etchings, or drypoint prints. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
AWARDS 


An entirely new competition this year sponsored 
by Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa for the best de- 
signs for packages and wrappers. Two groups of 
prizes: Group 1 for package designs of any 
confectionary or chocolate product, Group 2 for 
package designs of any grocery product. 


Notification of Win 
The Student- Achievement Nu 
Scholastic, May 7, 1938, will list all 
ners of scholarships, prizes and ho 
mention. 


TEXTILE DECORATION AWARDS 


Prizes for the best examples of design applied to 
textiles, either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in any man- 
ner applied or woven. 


HERE'S A SAMPLE ENTRY BLA 
(Make Your Blank About 3” * 





APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS AWARDS ae City State 


School Street 
Name of School 


The American Crayon Company offers prizes in 
four classifications: 

1. Design applied to Fabrics. 2. Design — 
Cc. HOWARD HUNT AWARDS > to Mats. 3. Design applied to Wooden Boxes. 


4. Design applied to any other objects. 











Name of Student 





The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company offers prizes 





f ints je fro Linolevm Blocks, i c Rie 
—K<_ STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER AND Home Address aul 
BOARD AWARDS Principal 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY The Strathmore Paper Company offers a supple- | Teacher 


AWARDS 


mentary award to winners of prizes in any 
divisions of Scholasti¢e Awards whose work is 


Prizes for the best examples of Advertising Art, 
including posters, car cards, magazine covers, 
mailing pieces, labels, or other types of advertis- 
ing matter. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN AWARDS 


Prizes for purely decurative designs executed on 
paper or on artist’s board, in tempera, trans- 
parent or opaque water color, wax or hard-pressed 
crayon, or any allied medium. 





Closing Date: March 19, 1938 


done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 
This is not a competition but an additional prize 
to those students winning awards in other divi- 
sions. 


PLASTIC WOOD MODELING AWARDS 


Awards will be given by the A. S. Boyle Co., 
for skill in the manipulation of Plastic Wood or 
a similar medium in the round or relief. 





Ship entries to the Scholastic Awards Art Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Entrant’s Age and Grade in 
School on March 19, 1938 


_ Art Materials Used a 


(1 Check here if drawing is 
on Strathmore Artist paper 
or board and is entered for 
| the Strathmore awards. 

_ Source of Inspiration 

Do you wish material re- 
turned? (Express Collect) 
Mark “Yes” or “No” ....++++ 
|_ Classification ae 
I will sell this entry for 




















